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DAILY CLASS ROLL 


STUDIES: 


FOR SCHOOLS OF EVERY GRADE | 


WILL ANSWER 


For a School of seventy Scholars, 


TWENTY MONTHS. 





NOW READY! 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


A MANUAL OF ZOOLOGY 


FOR 





| Schools, Colleges & the General Reader. 


} 


A BOOK THAT SHOULD BE USED IN! 


EVERY WELL REGULATED 
SCHOOL IN THE STATE.» 


Now used by many of the principal schools 
of the State, the Millersville Normal Sehool, 
and the schools of Lancaster City. 


Cheap, Comprehensive and Easily Kept. 


PRICE 60 cts; BY MAIL 66 cts. 
SPECIMEN SHEETS SENT by ENCLOSING 6 cts 


Manufactured and sold by 
. GEORGE WIANT, 
Aug, '65-1m. Lancaster City, Pa. ' 
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BY SANBORN TENNEY, A.M., 


Author of Geology, §c., and Prof. of Natural History 
in Vassar Female College. 


Illustrated with over 500 Engravings. 


In this book particular attention has been gives 
a full description of the Quadrupeds, Insects, 
Les pie Fishes, Shells, &c., of North American, 
especially of those appertaining to our own 
coutltry. As a complete Manual of “ Zoology,” it 
is believed that this volume surpasses any yet pub- 
lished. The illustrations are on “a scale,” and en- 
graved in the very best style. 


Copies sent to Teachers for Examination, prepaid per 
mail, on receipt of $2. 


C. SCRIBNER & CO., 


Oct. ’65.3m, 124 Grand St., N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





WICKERSHAM’S SCHOOL ECONOMY, 
WICKERSHAMW’S METHODS OF INSTRU CTION, 





BY JAMES PYLE WICKERSHAM, A M., 
Principal of the Pennsylvania State Normal School at Millersville, Lancaster County, Pa, 





‘Phese excellent treatise on the Science and Art of Teaching tiave been received with distinguished satisfaction. 
Training and professional schools throughout the country are ordering these freely for the use of their classes, and 


for private instruction. 


Valued testimonials and congratulatory | tters are being constantly received from public educators. 


Among whose 


are Henry Barnard, Charles Northend, John S. Hart, W.H Wells, E A. Shéldon Thos. W. Burroes, Oran Faville, and 
ma’ y others equally well known earnestly commending these volumes to teath ns generally professional text-bookes of 


unequalled practical value. 


However interesting to genera! scholars, these works were specially designed to instruct young teachers, and stu- 
dents preparing to texch, in the theory and practice of teaching, and it is hoped that friends of education will co-operate 
ém securing @ liberal distribution among those whom the books are intended to benefit. 


Lippincott’s Geographical Series. 


BOOK 1.—ORAL GEOGRAPHY : For Junior and Prim- 
ary Schools, on “ Pestalozz an principles,’’ con'aining 
enly Pictorial Maps and Natural Histery Engravings. 

BOOK II—A PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY: On the basis 
of Object Method of Instruction. By Forpyce A. 
ALLEN. ; 

BOOK IIL—AN INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY :— 
Based on the same method, presenting, comparatively, 
more of topography. Me tium 4to. In press. 


BOOK IV.—A COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY :— 

‘_. Combining Physical, Mathematical, and Politica! Geo- 
graphy with important Historical Facts. Illustrated 
with numerous accurate Maps and Engravings. By 
BenJsamin F. SuHaw acd Forpyce A. ALLEN. 

SMITH’S NEW GEOGRAPHY: Containing a concise 
Text and Explanatory Notes. Based on a combination 
ef the Analytical, Synthetical, and Comparative Sys- 
tems. With more than one hundred Maps, of Religion 
Government, Civilization, Races. Countries, Roman 
Empire, Viciuities, Rain, Wind, Seasons, Isothermals. 
Solar System. etc., etc., and combining, with much new 
and valuable, many features not found in any other 
werk of its class. By Roswmuu C. Smitrn, A. M. 





a 
AS TO THE ORAL AND PRIMARY, 
Ms. E. A. Suexpon, Supt. of Schools, Oswego, N. Y., says, 


“It is now one year since we introduced your Oral 
Geograp!\y into our public schools. Per.aps the highest 
compliment we can pay it is the order already sent for 
another edition for the incoming classes. I would give 
more for the rea! impressions and knowledge achi d would 
gain in his pas ime in looking over these beautiful maps, 
than for all he ordinarily getsin the primary school, under 
the old method of teaching by question and auswer. We 
take great pleasure in commending it to those who are 
seeking for more natural methods of introducing the 





young learner to the study of Geography, than those whick 
have hitherto prevailed. 
Mr. J. L. Prcxarp, Supt. of Schools, Chicago, Iil., says, 
The little work on work on Geography, by F. A. Allen, 
which you were pleased to send to me, meets with my 
unqualified approval. The work itself is its own best re- 
commendation. Its general introduction into our schools 
is certain. It occupies new ground, and of course eomes 
into competition with no other work. 


AS TO THE COMPREHENSIVE. 
Eres SARGENT, says, 

I know of no similar work in which the subject of 
Geography has been treated in a@ manner at once so at- 
tractive and so consistent with the laws of induction.— 
The authors deserve the thanks of the friends of educa- 
tion for this fresh and admirabie contribution to the 
cause; exhibiting, as it does, so many obvious and valu- 
able, and henceforth indispensable improvements. 

Barnas Sears, President Brown University, says: 


T admire your self-denial in excluding much ‘hat must 
have been interesting to yourself, but no’. needful for the 
pupil. nor 1 cludedin your plan. Not only have you 
se ected with judgment. but, what is rare in school books, 
you have written with feeling and a kind of poetic fresh- 
ness well adapted to excite an interest in the minds of the 
young. 

The cuts and maps are beautiful as well as excellent, 
reminding one of the skillful use of color in the best 
modern German Atlases. I have not read every word of 
your book, but have p:rsued the principal parts of it 
three or four times; and thiuk I cannot be greatly mis- 
taken in regard to its general character. My great in- 
terest in seeing any decided improv: ment in this import- 
ant but much abused branch of study, must be my apology 
for entering into so many particulars I might weli have 
been briefer, and simply said, bene, optime. 





Webster’s School Dictionaries, 
Lincoln's Botanical Series, 
Sue’s French Course, 


Surgent’s New Readers & Spellers, 
Robinson’s Mathematical Series, 


| Spencerian system of Copy-Books, 


Teachers and school officers desiring single copies of the above books for examination, or first supplies for jintro- 


duetion wili be supplied on liberal terms, 


Address the publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa.” 
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R&S” A Soldiers’ Orphan School of the more advanced 
gtade, is still much needed in the north western and an- 
other in the south-western portion of the State. For par- 
tieulars, see page 77 of this number. 


vue 
DISTRICT INSTITUTES, 

These institutions are now in a critical position 
and their friends occupy an interesting relation to 
them. Enemies of course they have none; for, 
though the law which required them to be held has 
been repealed, that was doue out of kindness, both 
to the Institutes and the Teachers. The promise 
was, that as many good institutes would be held 
voluntarily as compulsorily. We sincerely hope so ; 
and now say that, though we always opposed the re- 
peal, we do think there are sume circumstances 
around us, which, if vigorously taken advantage of, 
may, to a considerable extent, verify the predictions 
of the repealers. We are not amongst those who 
would rather see a good thing fail than to be made 
appear a false prophet. 

The first circumstance of those alluded to, is the 
very fact, that the compalsory institute law was re- 
pealed ov the theory and the promise, that as many 
good institutes would be held without compulsion 
as with. Of course the propounders of this theury 
and the makers of this promise, will feel themselves 
in honor bound to exert themselvés to the uttermost 
to cause its fulfilment. We hope so at least; and 
if they shall exert themselves as effectually to this 
end as they did to cause the repeal, they will be 
able, to a very considerable extent, to repair what 
some of us claim to be an evil, aud to verify what 
they, we honestly believe, thought a sound prediction. 
We lvok, then, for very considerable life in the in- 
Btitute department of our school operations, the 
eomiug fall and winter, from this source, 





In the next place, a considerable number of our 
| best teachers, who were formerly leaders at the Dis- 
trict Institutes, have returned from the war,—not as 
many, by hundreds as could be wished, however,— 
and a good portion of these will resume their old 
profession. These can all be relied on as fast friends 
of and good leading members in the institutes ; and 
their influence and guidance wil! be very valuable 
and promotive of this portion of the real teacher's 
work ; and therefore, here again, is an aid that may 
be relied on. 

In the next place, directors generally gained some 
knowledge of the workings of the Institute during 
the past three years; and, it cannot be but that 
some of these officers thereby came to see their true 
object, and to know their value to the schools. All 
such will naturally be the advocates of the institute 
in their respective boards, and throw their influence 
in favor of their establishment. This is another im- 
portant item of influence and of hope. 


Lastly, the compulsory institute law, to some ex- 
tent, relieved County Superintendents from the duty 
of any active exertions for their establishment.— 
Now, it is different. All of these officers who think 
this a go:d agency—and we have never heard of 
one hardy enough to express himself otherwise— 
will be again forced to thesnecessity of active and 
continued effort and official influence to cause their 
organization in as many districts as possible. And, 
judging from the effect of these efforts before the 
passage of the compulsory act, and allowing for the 
increased experience of the nature and good of the 
institution under it, it is fair to suppose that this 
official influence will now be more largely exercised 
and be productive of greatly increased effect. This 
is the last cause of hope for the institute we can 
now thiok of; but, putting them all together, it 
does appear as if we ought to have a good time, im 
the institute line, this year. 


To all, however,—to repealers and anti-repealers, 





to Teachers, Directors and County Superinten- 
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dents,—aye, and to parents and tax payers,—we | metic with which fully to estimate the ay that 


would say: Put your shoulders to ¢his wheel as the | 


may be effected within the next and ail succeeding 


one in the common schoo! wagon which now needs | generations. 


the strongest push, and which, under a proper im- | 


pulse, will do more toward getting us out of our 
present stalling place than any other. 

From almost every quarter we hear of a scarcity | 
of candidates ; and in every quarter there is even a | 
greater proportion than ever, of young and inex- 
perienced teachers in the schools. 
persons—every man and woman of them, whether | 


the latter get soiled skirts or not, in going thither,— | | 


who need the institute. It is the only expedient 
within our reach,—not, to make good, but to make 
less defective, teachers of these than they are, for the 
exigency. And, therefore, it does seem to us to be 
a duty incumbent on all, to promote, sustain, and 
uphold the District Institute. 


taal 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. } 


In the bustle of concluding the war and of return- | 
ing to the ways and duties of peace, the fact that | 
an Act was passed by our Legislature in 1864, for | 
the encouragement of School and District Libraries, | 
seems almost to have been overlooked. We would | 
now recall attention to this matter ; and in order that 
the reader may consult the Act itself, would add that 
it may be found at length on page 360 of the June | 
number of 1864, of this Journal. 

That Act encourages the establishment of two | 
kinds of Libraries, one for the whole district, by the | 
people of the district; and the other for each par. | 
ticular school, by the pupils and teacher of the 
school. 

Its main features are » that it makes it the duty of | 
the directors of the proper district to providé, at the | 
public expense, proper cases for the books compos- | 
ing either kind of library ; that it grants legal pro- E 
tection to these libraries; that they are to be kept, | 
the one in some central school house of the district, | 
and the other in the school house to which it proper- 
ly belongs; that the books are to be procured by | 
private effort and contribution; that they are to be | 
given out for the general use of the district or 
school, under proper regulations for their use, pre- 
servation and return; and that the teacher for the | 
time being of the school in which each is kept, is to | 
have the chief care and control of the library. 

The attention of every thoughtful and active teach- 
er is besought to this Act. It is respectfully sug- | 
gested to all such that they at once read the Act to 
their pupils and suggest the proper steps toward the 
establishment of a school library; that they super 
vise and encourage those steps ; and that they make | 
it a point to succeed in the matter, before the end | 
of the term. If they do, there will be many hun. | 
dreds of school libraries in this State, before April, 


1866. 


And in that case, the teacher has no arith- | 


These are the 


ject, such as that of a library. 


| interesting and promising field of labor. 


| fast and as largely as they will read them. 


So, as to the district library: The active but ju- 
dicious teacher may do much—in fact may do all— 
, toward the establishment of a larger library for the 
district. For, if by prudent but effective measures, 
he start the project and guide it to successful re- 
sults, it will be his work. To this end, he can sug- 
gest and get up a district meeting to consider the 
| Subject, and he can bring before it the nature and 
| value of the undertaking, and the best means for 
effecting it. And this meeting, no matter how small, 
so it be composed of earnest and intelligent persons, 
will suffice for the work ; because, the feeling to es- 
tablish a library, like a library itself, always origi- 


_nates froma small beginning. But if this feeling 


| be sedulously cherished and kept up, it generally 
results in success. 

The teacher, contemplating the establishment of 
a school or district library, will find some thoughts 
that may be of use to him in the January number, 
1864, page 198, and the August number, 1864, page 
81, of this Journal. 

The beginning of the fall and winter term of the 
schools is always the best time to broach a new pro- 
Then the larger pu- 
| pils are in the schools, and the whole term is before 
| both teacher and pupil. It is to be hoped that 
| many teachers will take advantage of the season 
and its wants, und bestir themselves in this most 
Not only 
is the season of the year the right one, but the year 
| itself demands the effort. Miscellaneous and gen- 
eral reading of the right kind we must have for our 
young folk, to exclude the trash which they will 


read, if better books be not provided. The State 


| never will and never ought to select and buy the read- 


irg for the people. Neither should it be called on 
to tax us for books to be selected and read by our- 
selves. When we want books we should buy them. 
That we do want them in every district, is a fact to 
be shown and the use of them is an act to be made 
known, by the teacher. When it is thus shown and 
known, the people will buy them, and that just as 
That is 
the law of the subject,—the rule derivable from the 
nature of the case; and it is mainly for the teacher 
to make known and make operative the rule. 


oo 


LIGHT IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 

The light of the coming day first strikes the hill- 
| tops ;—the peaks of the Alps shine in the dawn 
| while the valleys are yet in darkness. So it is in 
moral and social improvement ; and so especially it 
is and has been in educational progress. And it is 


| pleasant occasionally to watch the first flash of a 


great educational truth into a leading mind, as well 
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as cheering to perceive with what readiness and loy- 
alty to the cause, such a mind responds to the fresh 
influence and brightens under the new light. 

It is with feelings of this kind that we have just 
read, in the published proceedings of the last meet- 
ing of the State Teachers’ Association of Ohio, at 
Cincinnati, under the head of “ Discussion on Nor- 
mal Schools,” the following paragraph, in the re- 
marks of the Hon. Henry Barnard, of Connecticut, 
—who has read more, written more and knows more 
about Normal Schools, than any man in the Union: 





“T am falling away from the everlasting reliance 
upon the State to do everything. I believe we have 
run into an error on this subject. We speak of it 
as a public necessity ; and it is not astonishing that 

arties come in at onee and seize upon this public 
interest, for the purpose of getting office for them- 
selves or their friends. If it is understood that edu- 
cation is parental,—that the State comes to aid the 
parent, and to protect itself on account of what the 

arent neglects to do.—we put education in a dif- | 
erent position. It is not a matter for politicians to 
trade in. So I would say in regard to the profes- 
sion. Teachers should feel that they may gain the 
results of their increased industry and skill. I would 
like to see some system adopted by which the teach- 
er who builds up a school, may derive some due | 
mead of benefit for his labors.” 








We have not for a long time read a more signifi- 
cant passage,—significant, it may be, of more than | 
the speaker wished to express when he used these re- | 
markable works. But, uttered as they were, in the 
course of a debate as to the best Normal School | 
System for Ohio, which is about establishing schools 
of this class, they are most remarkable. 


In the first place, they admit the futility of total | 
reliance upon the State for Normal Schools. If | 
they do not, they mean nothing. And as a corollary, 
they must be taken also to admit the necessity of re- 
liance on some other agency, inasmuch as, elsewhere 
in the speech, the indispensableness of Normal | 
Schools is taken for granted. 


In the next place, the passage, not very plainly it | 
is true bat sufficiently so to lead the mind in that 
direction, points out that the Teacher himself is to 
establish and contro] the Normal School. The lat_, 
ter part of the paragraph, so far as it relates to Nor- 
mal Schools, can have no other meaning. “Educa- | 


this pregnant paragraph in effect admits and enun- 
ciates the great American school trath, that the 
children are not the property of the State, to be 
shaped into such form,—moral, mental, or political,— 
as the dominant power in the State shall decide ; but 
“that education is parental ;’ and that the State 
can only interfere to protect itself, by doing for the 
child’s good and the public good that which the pa- 
rent neglects todo. So say we. So have we always 
said; and in this sound principle we have always 
rested our opposition to undue or uncalled for inter- 
ference by the State, in the details of school opera- 
tions. Herein is the ground of opposition to a State 
series of school-books; to District or School Libra- 
ries, selected and paid for by the State; to purely 
State Normal Schools, and to a State system of taxa- 
tion for the entire support of the schools. In all 
these and other matters that might be instanced, the 


| State is to do nothing except in aid of the parent or 


the profession ; but, inasmuch as in all these mat- 
ters the parent and the profession, under proper legal 
provisions to regulate their actions and protect their 
rights, can do all that is essential to the public 
good,—therefore, the State is to do nothing by its 
own direct and exclusive agency. 

This is the foundation principle of our Pennsyl. 
vania common school system; and we rejoice to 
perceive that it is beginning to be recognized and 
appreciated in a quarter so high and influential. 


ad — 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

It was our fortune to attend the meeting of the 
National Teachers’ Association, lately held at Har- 
risburg, and it was our intention to present a some- 
what extended account of its doings to the readers of 
this Journal. Want of space, however, prevents the 


| full performance of the design, and we must content 


ourselves with some general remarks. 

This is the first meeting of the Association we 
have been present at,—nohaving till quite recent- 
ly perceived the necessity for such an organization 
at all. Years ago, it is trfe, we with many others, 
under the guidance of the lamented Bishop Potter: 
attempted to establish a national organization with 
a similar scope; but after two promising and ae- 


tion,” it states, “is not a matter for politicians to | tive and several resultless meetings, that association 
trade in. Sol would say in regard to the profes- | expired from evident want of a field of useful oper- 
sion” and “ J would like to’see some system adopt. | ation. Such was the condition of affairs for some 
ed by which the teacher, who builds upa school, may | years, and such it continued to be, even from the 
derive some meed of benefit from his labors.”— | time of the organization of the association now in 
These are the very principles on which we, here in | existence till very recently. The occurrence of the 


Pennsylvania, have been Jor years acting in regard | 
to our Normal Schools; and the consequence is 
that we have neither been disturbed by the politi- 
cians, nor has one of our worthy Normal School 
pioneers lost ‘‘the due meed of his labors.” 

And, in the third place, though not exclusively | 
eonfined in its application to the 


es B 


eS 


rebellion, with its general disruption of old preju- 
dices and consequent attraction of public attention 
to the cause of popular education, and the great an- 
swer brought out of the fearful problem we have just 


| been 8olving,—that future rebellion must be render- 


ed impossible by general education,—have given a dif- 


Normal School,— | ferent appearance to the subject, and now not only 
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justify but demand national organization on the part 
of popular edacationists. 
Hence we found ourselves a member of the Na- 





tional Teachers’ Association at the opening of its | 


late session, and, as such, anxiously scrutinized the 
proceedings to the close. The result is a settled con- 
viction, that though certain defects in programme 
and proceedings are obvious,—-so glaring, indeed, that 
if not soon corrected, the whole will be a failure,— 
yet, that in the scope of the plan and in the power 
of the body itself, if rightly wielded, there is just 


that agency for the educational improvement of the | 


whole country, which no other body or influence 


ean accomplish. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We are no adyo- 
cate for the nationalizing of everything. We no 
more desire for this State the kind of education nor 
that educational system, which a majority of the 
States would give us—even the most educationally 
advanced States in the Union—than we desire to 
have the industrial pursuits of our own people or 
their soil, were either possible, exchanged for the 
most best developed or the most fertile in the land. 
We neither desire Pennsylvania to be Massachu- 
settsized nor to see the German element govern in 
Faneuil Hall. We are not amongst those who look 
or wish for the obliteration of Mason & Dixon's line, 
or apy other State line; though we do rejoice in 
seeing whatever of darkness obscured either side of 
it removed. What we hope and pray for, is, to see 
all the States, as such, elevated and strengthened by 
the education of all their people, according to their 
own wants and characteristics, and within their own 
proper spheres ; and, out of this educated State sen- 
timent, to see grow up a great United States senti- 


ment of combined yet locally developed intelligence, | 


virtue and loyalty. This will indeed constitute and 
keep us a nation, as well against internal convulsion 
as against foreign aggression. Tor, it must never 


be forgotten, that the great virtue of our national | 


bond of union is its Nightness and flexibility ;— 
a lightness which neither chafes nor overburthens 
the members, and a flexibility which suits every sup- 
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| What those purposes shall and ought to be, it is 
not here necessary to attempt to state more specifi- 
| cally. Time will, and that speedily, develop them. 
They will be found to be broad and beneficent and 
| national, without trenching on State systems of ed- 
ucation, or blotting out State lines, or State feelings 
| and associations,—any more than the standing 
shoulder to shoulder of the Vermonter and the Ken- 
| tackian in the fight for the Union has caused the 
| one to forget his Green Mountains, or the other un- 
| dervalue his “ own Kentucky home.” 
We alluded to defects in the proceedings of the 
Association. These were so obvious to all as to re- 
| quire little remark. The high destinies of the As- 
| sociation will soon clear it of the small perturba- 
tions yet visible in its motions within its recently en- 
| tered orbit. Lumberingly long documents, essays 
| on uninteresting and unrelated topics, rhapsodical 
| patriotism, impossible centralization, Utopian plans 
| for the instant regeneration of the down.-trodden, 
| and local laudation ad nauseam,—will all disappear, 
| when this noble body of National Educators shall 
| come down in good earnest, to its proper work. And 
| then we shall behold,—unless we are more mistaken 
| than ever before in foreseeing the future from the 
| present,—a degree of good to humanity from this 
| body, second, neither in kind or degree, to that de- 


, rived from any secular agency in the past half cen- 





| tury. 
We hope to lay before our readers, in the next 


| number, a pretty full synopsis of the meeting on 
which these very free but general remarks are made, 
in order to show that neither the hopes now held 
out are unauthorized, nor that improvement in ope- 
ration is unneeded nor these strictures misplaced. 


Thus far was written for the September number 
| of this Journal, but want of space then compelled its 
| omission. We have since been watching for a good 
report of the proceedings of the Association and for 
| that purpose closely examined all ourexchanges. But 
| none that we were so fortunate to meet with has ap- 
peared. In fact, apart from the documents read, the 





posable case of free action, within proper limits.— } formal addresses delivered and the mere journalis- 
It is achain of connexion, with every link strong, | ing of the daily meetings, motions, adjournments, 
well placed and smooth-working; it is not a rigid} &c., &c. there was little to report. Perhaps no body 
bar of iron, bearing down and crushing every indig- of equal size and talent ever held so long a session 
enous flower and plant of local growth, in its ruthless | with so little debate and so few voted results. — 


sweep. 

Hence it strikes us that the times require an educa- 
tional agency to provide for and cherish all estab- 
lished and safe local sentiments, and to generalize 


Hence, we cannot keep the promise given in the last 
paragraph, having taken no written notes ourselves. 
| And this very paucity of result and dearth of de- 
' bate may be regarded as the strongest proof of the 





them, as far as consistent with their existence, into | necessity of improvement in programme and in ad- 
a national system. Also that in the plan and possi- | ministration. 

bilities of the National Teachers’ Association there | We look for a change in both of these respects at 
is such an agent. Therefore it is that, hereafter, to | the hands of the able gentleman, Prof. J. P. Wick- 
the extent of our feeble influence, we shall promote | ersham, from this State, who is nowat the head of 
its organization, labor to perfect its plan, and exert | the Association, and who is known to have the 
ourselves to the utmost to promote its true purposes. | power of doing good work as of saying good things. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Apams: A Preparatory school, under the care of Rev. 
C. J: Ehrhart, of Middletown, Dauphin eounty, is to be 
epened at Gettysburg. in connection with Pennsylvania 
college. It is to be conducted on the plan of ‘‘ a well-con- 
ducted family.’’ We are glad of this; for, though not by 
any means convinced of the truth of the current educational 
notion, that preparatory training should be pursued with 
‘* special reference to the course of study’’ in any particu- 
lar college, yet we do feel that there is great room for im- 


provement in the management of college preparatory schools, | 


with regard to the manners and morals of their pupils. 
Braprorp: The meeting of the county Association at 
Rome, on the 8th and 9th of September, was well attended, 
though the weather was unfavorable, being rainy. A reso- 
lution to the effect that teachers who refuse to attend edu- 
cational meetings should not be granted certificates, was 


warmly discussed and passed. An unusual number of se- | 
leot schools are in operation this fall, all well attended, | 


many of the pupils preparing to teach. The full term of 
the ‘* Susquehanna Collegiate Institute’ commenced Sept. 
13.. Rev. J. McWilliam, principal, assisted by a corps of 
six teachers. 
well deserving of patronage. 


Berks: The ceremony of laying the Corner Stone of the 
new Normal School in course of erection in Maxatawny 
township, which took place Sunday, September 10th, drew 
together a vast crowd of people. The assemblage was or- 
ganized into a meeting at 10 a. m., by calling John Missi- 
mer, Esq., tothe chair Eloquent addresses appropriate to 
the oceasion were delivered by J. Lawrence Getz, Esq., of 
Reading, and A. N. Raub, Esq., of Schuylkill county. At 
2 p. m. the ceremony of laying the corner atone was per- 
formed by John S. Ermentrout, Esq., County Superinten- 
dent, who also delivered an address. Closing speeches were 


made by Wm. Rosenthal, Esq., in German, and Daniel Er- | 


mentrout, Esq., in Eoglish. The choirs of the Lutheran 


and German Reformed Churches of Kutztown, united in a | 


song of praise. The Kutztown Cornet Band alsoenlivened the 
proceedings with appropriate airs. The proceedings were 
interesting throughout. 


Centre: On the 7th of September, a meeting of Electors | 
and Teachers of the Pennsylvania Agricultural College, took | 
aaa at the College building in Centre county. Electors | 


rom the Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, and from 

the Berks, Centre, Clinton, Columbia. Erie, Huntingdon, 
Lycoming, Montgomery and Philadelphia societies were 
present. A. 0. Hiester of Dauphin, Samuel Chadwick of 
Allegheny and S. Miles Green of Huntingdon, were elected 
Trustees for three years. A Preamble and Resolutions ex- 
pressive of the views of the meeting in relation to the ori- 
gin, present condition and future prospects of the institu- 
tion, with an address to the citizens of the State, were 
ananimously adopted. These chiefly relate to the endow- 
ment and pecuniary condition of the College, especially in 
relation to the grant of land to the State by Congress, for the 
encouragement of agriculture. The completion of the Col- 
lege buildings within the past year, giving it accommoda- 
tions for 400 students, it is now represented to be in a 
eondition, capable, by generous support of the community, 
of rendering all the service to the great interest ef agricul- 
ture, which its friends ever promised and still believe to be 
#0 essential to the good of the State. 


CuEestEr: The common schools of West Chester opened, 
after the summer vacation, on the 6th of September. They 
are graded and employ eight teachers, who are spoken of as 
quite competent, both morally and intellectually. The ed- 
itor of the Republican, speaks very plainly against a prev- 
alent habit, in the district, of frequently changing the text 
books in the schools: A great evil when unnecessarily in- 
dulged in. 

Davupuin: The County Superintendent says: — ‘‘ On 
Saturday, Sept. 16, I closed my regularly advertised list 
ef examinations. About 170 applicants presented them- 
selves ; not a number sufficient to supply all the schools.— 


Although many teachers have returned from the war, still | 


there are not enough making application to fill the schools. 
There are too many ways at present of doing better. 


several districts the directors have increased the wages.— 
The modification of the law in reference istrict insti- | 
tutes is acting unfavorably ; but few will I Id in this. 
eounty.”’ a 


The institution appears to be prosperous and | 


In | 


Lancaster: The Hon. James Buchanan has resigned 

the Presidency of the Board of Trastees of Franklin Mar- 

| shall College, and the Hon John Cessna, of Bedford, has 

| been elected to fill the vacancy. The fall term of this Col- 

lege commenced on the 14th ult., with a good attendance 
| of students. 


Mirriin: The County Institute was held at Lewistown 
| during the week commencing August 21. As there had 


; been no meeting for several years, a failure was feared.— 


| Still, though the attendance was on! one-third of the teach- 
| ers in the county, it was of the richt material. Prof. §. B. 
| Thompson, of the Edinboro State Normal School, was pre 
| sent from Monday till Thursday evening, and by his able, 

interesting and practical manner of presenting the several 


branches engaged the attention of all. J. H. Shumaker, 
of Tuscarora Academy and 8. Z. Sharp, of Kishacoquillas 
Seminary, lectured on Thursday evening. Friday was 
made doubly interesting by the presence of Azariah Smith, 
ex County Superintendent. Strate Superintendent Coburn 
was also present. Bothconducted exercises and lectured in 
the evening. During the forepart of the week tho evening 
audiences were small; but on Thursday and Friday the ei- 
tizens attended in large numbers, and were then free to ex- 
press their regret for previous absence. On the whole, the 
Institute was quite successful, especially in re-awakening a 
| good, healthy, working spirit in the county. As an evi- 
dence of it, the directors of Union district, have decided te 
| pay their teachers according to grade of certificate,—giving 
| $37.50 per month to those who hold the professional certi- 
ficate, and less to the holders of the provisional certificates 
in proportion to the figures. 


Sxyper: The summer session of the Freeburg Academy 
opened in the latter part of July, with eighty students ;— 
Mr. Van Dyke, Principal. An eye-witness says, ‘‘the crutol 
and the armless coat sleeve bore testimony to the ordeal 
through which some of the students had pasaed.”’ County 
Superintendent Moyer stated, at the opening of the term, 
that ‘‘the normal class which he had instructed in this 
| Academy last summer, had rendered entire satisfaction im 
| their schools; and that he would proceed in the same man- 
| 
\ 


‘ ner this session.’’ 


Union: Though somewhat late, we cannot omit a brief 
notice of the commencement exercises at Lewishurg Univer- 
sity, during the last week in July. They are described by 
| the local papers as having been highly interesting in all the 
| departments,—collegiate and theological, and in the Female 

Institute, and the attendance from a distance unusually 
| large. A fine feeling of social enjoyment seems to have ren- 
| dered the literary and intellectual exercises both pleasant 
| and interesting. Prof. Curtis resigned his chair in the ool- 
| legiate, and several additional professorships were filled im 
the theological department. This college seems to be rap- 
idly recovering from the effects upon it of the war. 


Wasutnaton: During the first week in August, the 
closing exercises of the two separate colleges of Washingtoa 
and Jefferson took place, respectively at Washington and 
Canonsburg. Hereafter they will act as one institution with 
distinct departments at each place,—the Academical or 
strictly collegiate at Canonsburg, and the Preparatory and 
Scientific at Washington, with the commencement exeroises 
alternately at. Washington and Canonsburg. The fact that 
the late commencements were the last which each instita- 
tion was to hold in its separate and independent capacity, 
gave to the exercises an unusual degree of interest and at- 
tracted large audiences. At the conclusion of the prooeed- 
ings at Canonsburg, it was announced that the Rev. R. J. 
Breckinridge, D. D., of Kentucky, had been elected Presi- 
dent of the United College, hereafter to be known a 
‘Washington and Jefferson College,’’ and that the aext 
session would open on the 20th of September. 


WESTMORELAND: District Institutes will be held ia * 
little more than one-half of the townships the comin& 
winter. 





York : ‘‘ After a vacation of some four months,’’ says 
the True Democrat, ‘‘the schools of the borough of York 
| again went into operation yesterday’’ (September 4.) It 
adds, ‘‘The vacation is entirely too long. ‘The holidays, 
instead of four, should be but two months in the year, say 
six weeks in the summer and two at christmas. There 
should be atleast ten months school. The attention of the 
| Directors should be directed to this subject.’’ 
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EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES. 

Kansas: The Educational Journal is much improved. 
it begins to have a good proportion of original matter, and 
that, too, ofa good quality. State Superintendent Good- 
now seems to be doing his duty to some purpose. 

The State Association met July 26th, 27th and 28th at 
Atehison. The attendance eeems to have been good and 
the proceedings useful and interesting. The State Normal 
Sehool, at Emporia, was strongly approved, and a proposi- 
tion entertained for ineorporating the State Teachers’ As- 
seciation. 

Kuwrocky: The annual report of the State Superinten- 
dent in this State, shows,—children between 6 and 8 years, 
289,470; children attending school, 43,479 ; cost of instrue- 
tien Se., $263,417. 


Iwp1ana: Hon. Geo. W. Hoss, State Superintendent of | 
Public Instruction, has been on a tour to the eastern part | 
ef the Union, examining school systems, Normal Schools 
and city schools. We look for valuable information from 
thissouree. The State requires an Inetitute in each county 
whieh it aids by an appropriation. 

Bunrxo1s: Our old friend, A. M. Gow has edited an Edi- 
tion of Sherwood’s Outline Maps, published at Chicago.— 
He is well fitted for the task. These must have been good | 
to have attracted his attention; and now that they have 
passed throngh his hands, we are willing to say, without | 
seeing them, that they are very good. 


Towa: The Teachers of the State, at their Institutes, 
are speaking out on the practical questions which concern | 
themeelves and the schools. One county strongly advecates | 
a Btate Normal School, separate from the State University, 
and ‘‘ graduating salaries according to certificates and refus- 





ing certificates to those who make no effort to improve.’’ 
Let them stick to this, and they will will at length get 
things as they should be. 


The meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, at Oska- 
lnosa, August 22 to 25, ia represented as the largest and 
most interesting that has been held for years. The subject | 
ef the President’s Inaugural was ‘‘the relations of the | 
Teacher to the State."’ Prof. Phelps, of the Minnesota | 
Normal School, lectured on National Education and the | 
establishment of an Eduoational Bureau at Washington. 
Hon. Newton Bateman, Superintendent of Schools in IIli- | 
nois, lectured on School Government. A. 5S. Kissell, of | 
Davenport, has been appointed the State agent of the Aaso- | 
ciation. 

Maryann: The School Journal has changed proprie- 
tors at the end of Volume I, and also changed its dress. | 
Albert L. Levi and Wm. Gallagher are now the editors and 
publishers, at Hagerstown,{jas before, and its size and form 
are very similar to those of the other State Journals. Terms 
$1,50 a year. 

A eonvention of County Commissioners of Schools was 
held Angaust 3d and 4th, at Baltimore. The attendance 
was large. By the action of this body the salaries of the 
Teachers of the Common Sohools in the whole State were 
considerably advanced, according to a sliding scale, in pro- 
portion to the number of pupils in each school. Measures 
were also taken to have amended the errors in the existing 
sehool law, arising from the hasty manner in which it was 
first enacted. 


Massacuosetts: The Teachers of Boston and the rest 
of the State keep up that valuable institution, *‘the Edu- 
eational Room’ which should be found in the chief city 
of every State, as a place where teachers might resort when 
they visit the place, and where, at stated times, the discus- 
sion of interesting educational questions might be heard. 
Ai a late meeting the question was discussed, ‘‘ What, in | 
eur experience as teachers, have we found to be the | 
great obstacles to success in our work, and what means 
have we taken to overcome them?’ A most pregnant | 
question, indeed, especially the last clause of it. Several 
pertinent solutions were given ;—one true son of New Eng- 
land maintaining that ‘‘one great obstacle to the success 
of teachers was the fact that they were not, as a general | 
thing, half paid.’’ We notice that not enough was said in | 
reply to or remedy of the part of the question relating to 
the duty of the teacher to remove, by his own efforts, his 
own want of success. 


The Bronze Statue of Horace Many, placed in the State 
House grounds at Boston, was inaugurated on the 4th of 





| ty years of its existence. 
| report on Teachers’ Institutes, inserted in the present num- 
| ber of this Journal by request of the State Superintendent 


| mon schools of Upper Canada. 
| in any case, will subject the school concerned to the lo: 


July. Addresses were delivered by Dr. 5. G. Howe and 
Governor Andrews. Thus, his native State testifies ite ap- 
preciation of the work to which he devoted his life, and 
the worth of the cause of which he was the champion. 

The most important contribution to Philology, during 
the year 1864, was the publication of the illustrated edition 
of Webster’s Quarto Unabridged Dictionary. This work, 
which had long been in preparation, and on the revisien of 
which years of labor had been bestowed by several eminent 
scholars, was, in many respects, the greatest addition to the 
philology of the present age which has appeared within half 
a century.—Appleton’s Cyclopedia for 1864. 

New Hampsuire: The last common school report of 
the State seems to indicate that there will be an educational 
revival in this tardy and benighted portion of New England. 
The Board of Education recommends the establishment of 
a State Superintendency and State Normal Schools, and 
the encouragement of Teachers’ Institutes. 


New York: The 42d semi-annual term of the State Nor- 
mal School closed July 13th. Thirty ladies and two gen- 
tlemen graduated, An appropriate address to the elass was 
delivered by Prof. Lloyd. The 43d term commenced Sep- 
tember 19. 

The annual meeting of the State Association occurred this 
year, July 25 to 28, at Elmira. It was large and varied in 
programme. President North’s Inaugural occupies a large 
space in the published proceedings, and very properly gives 
an account of the doings of the body during the past twen- 
Amongst the papers read was the 





of Pennsylvania, who was present at Elmira. The office of 
county commissioner of schools was warmly approved. Mea- 
sures were also taken to further promote the cause of edu- 
cation by constitutional provision, should a eonvention 
meet to amend the organic law. 

Oa1o: The last meeting of the State Association is rep- 
resented to have been the largest yet held, and the exercises 
in keeping with the attendance. These were shortened in 
order to enable the members to enjoy the abundance of 
good and pleasant things provided for them by the teachers 
and citizens of Cincinnati. The Association was broken 
into sections, which debarred one portion of the members 
from hearing what was said by and before the others.— 
This is always the unpleasant result of this arrangement. 
On the whole, this seems to have been a most successful, 
jubilant and agreeable gathering together of the Teachers 


| of Ohio, with, perhaps, less of practical result than a tamer 


assemblage might produce. But who will find fault? 
Teachers have a right to a general jollification as well as 


| other folk. 


The September number of the Educational Monthly is fill- 
ed from beginning to end, and its size nearly trebled (being 
inoreased from 32 to 88 pages) with the proceedings of the 
State Teachers’ Association lately held at Cincinnati.— 
Well and feelingly does the editor remark: ‘‘ The Associa- 
tion should hereafter include no report in its published pro- 
ceedings that makes more than five printed pages. The 
number of papers published ought to be reduced by select- 
ing those of most merit.’’ 

Wisconsin: As we have feared for sometime, it is an- 
nounced by a cotemporary that the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education is suspended, for want of support. The Legisla- 
ture,—with an economy, which becomes parsimony when- 
ever applied to the cause of education, but which, when ap- 
plied to this department of it, that cannot be well sustained 
without State aid and which in view of its necessity at the 
present juncture in the affairs of the nation, seems indis- 
pensable, almost takes the hue of moral treason—deprived 
the Journal of the means of existence. Hence it is, for the 
present, discontinued. But not forlong. The error will be 
repaired before many years pass round. Yet the lost time 
can never be retrieved. 


Uprer CanApA: The Council of Public Instruction has 
withdrawn its sanction of any American Geography in any 
of the public schools of Upper Canada. ‘‘ Hereafter it 
will not be lawful, (after the copies now in actual use 
in any school are worn out) to use either Morse’s or any 
other American Geography in either the grammar or com- 
A violation of this orde 


its share in the Grammar School fund, or Legislature seheo 
grant, as the case may be.’’—Department Notice. 
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Book Notices. 


Mrrcne.y’s New Scuoor Grocrapny. Book fourth of 
the series. A System of Modern Geography,—Physical, 
Political and Descriptive: accompanied by a New Atlas 
of 44 — plate Maps, and illustrated by 300 engrav- 
ings. By S. Augustus Mitchell, author of series of 
school geographies. 12mo. 450 pages. E. H. Butler & 
Oo., Philadelphia. 1865. 

MircuHe.y’s Mopern Arias (as above) with important 
geographical tables, and an extensive pronouncing vocab 
ularly of nearly 10,000 names. Quarto—same publishers. 


‘* Entirely new—Maps, Text and Illustrations,’’—are the 
first words of the publishers’ announcement; and we are 
both glad and sorry to read them. Sorry that so good an 
old friend as Mitchell’s sterling old work, hereby displaced, 
has left us; glad, that the best features of its general plan 
and manner of teaching the subject are not to be lost. A 
oritieal examination will show, that this work is fally up 
with all the modern discoveries in the science, and improve. 
ments in the art—scientific and typographical—of present- 
ingthem. It now fairly equals the best extant, while it 
casts many of its rivals for clearness of method, fullness of 
necessary detail and accuracy of statement, far in the 
shade. In beauty of mechanical execution, both of the 
text book and the atlas, it has scarcely a competitor. On 





examining the work in this point of view, one cannot re- | 


frain from congratulation on the improvement in our text- 
books, and especially those on geography, over the ill priat- 
ed, rudely illustrated and repulsive volumes in use, a half 
and even a quarter century ago. The pupil nowadays 
has vastly the advantage in this respect. 

Por further particulars see advertisement in the August 
and September numbers of this Journal. 


Hituarp’s Reapers: The Primer, the Second Reader, 
the Third Reader, the Fourth Reader—all illustrated ; 
the Intermediate Reader, also illustrated and with an 
Introduction of 32 pages on Articulation, Pronunciation, 
Accent and Emphasis, Inflection, and a list of words often 
mispronounced. The /*7f/th Reader and the Sixth Reader 
each with aa original Treatise on Elocution by Professor 
Mark Bailey, of Yale College. The whole series by G. 
S. Hillard. Brewer & Tileston, Boston. Eldredge & Bro., 
17 and 19 South 6th street, Philadelphia. 


The selections in all the books of this series have been 
made with great care, and manifest not only good taste but 
great adaptedness to the development of a clear distinct 
voice anda good manner—elocution initsrightsense. The 
pieces are also interesting and instructive; and several are 
introduced which have been called out by the great convul- 
sion through which the country has just passed. A very 
usefal and satisfactory feature of the higher volumes of the 
series, consists of the biographical notices of the writers of 
the pieces selected. Prof. Bailey’s treatise on Elocution is 
also a very valuable addition. The mechanical execution 
is admirable in paper, type, illustrations and binding. In 


claimed as the distinguishing features of this work; and a 
eareful examination enables us to say that these claime are 
well founded. It is also noticeable that the author has de- 
parted largely from the old practice of taking, for the sub- 
jects of his questions, those matters in which the child feels 
no interest and which do not add to his stock of information 
any thing worthy to be remembered, as caleu'ated results. In 
place of these, he takes questions from our own history,—such 
as comparative dates and numbers from which to educe the 
length of some important intervening period, or other val- 
uable and interesting fact; the losses in the varions battles 
of the revolution or the late rebellion; the salaries of our 
public officers; problems in Astronomy, showing the eom- 
parative diametres and distances of the heavenly bodies, 
&«., &e. The book is, as it should be, wholly taken up with 
a full description and presentation of the fundamental rules 
of arithmetic, leaving the more difficult complications of 
them for the more advanced works. It is deductive and pro- 
gressive ; and is preceded by a very clear and able intro- 
duction, illustrating the manner of oral exercises in num- 
bers, as the first start in arithmetic. 

Manvat or Zoouoey for schools, colleges and the general 
reader. By Sanborn Tenney, A. M., author of Geology, 
&c., and Professor of Natural History in Vasser Female 
College. Illustrated with over 500 Engravings. 12mo. 
540 pages. Charles Scribner & Co., 124 Grand street, 
New York. 1865. 

Ilere is a most beautiful book and we think one that will 
prove most satisfactory to the student of this delightfal 
branch of natural science. Stripped of the fables and 
guesses of Goldsmith, it retains most of the charm which he 
so long ago gave to the study of animated nature, while it 
possesses all the scientific accuracy of Audubon, Cuvier and 
Agassiz. Attractive works—we mean in manner as well ag 
matter, if more largely prepared for and introduced into the 
schools, would go far toward preventing the craving for 
those corrupting novels and incredible stories now so com- 
mon in the hands of school-boys and school-girls. They 
would prevent the perverted, because they would create and 
gratify a sound, taste for legitimate reading and valuable in- 
formation, and thus amuse as well as instruct. The title 
truly asserts that this is a book for the general reader, as 
well as for the schools. It is a work of reference for the 
family ; and by means of its very full index it can be con- 
sulted on all those points of the names, habits and locali- 
ties of animals, foreign and domestic, about which ehildren 
so often ask questions, and about which adults often desire 
and need to know more. 


GeosELEXEAN: An astronomical imstrument forthe ase of 
schools and individuals; illustrating the principal mo- 
tions and phenomena of the solar system. Constructed 
by J. G. Moore, Assistant Teacher in the Friends Cen- 
tral School, Philadelphia, and a graduate of the Penneyl- 
vania State Normal School of the 2nd District. Manu- 
factured in Philadelphia. 





fact, this new-comer into Pennsylvania—for it is compara- 

tively a stranger—is a credit to the author and publishers, 

and will be found to be a strong competitor for the favor of 

Teachers and Directors, t> whose valuable attention we 

cheerfully commend it. 

Norma, Evementary Aritametic: Embraciog a course 
of easy and progressive exercises in Elementary Arith- 
metic ; designed for primary classes in Common Schools, 
Graded Schools, Model Schools, &e. By Edward Brooks, 
A. M., Professor of Mathematics in the Penn’a State 
Normal Schoo}, 2nd District, and author of Normal Pri- 
mary Arithmetic, &c. 160 pages 12mo. Sower, Barnes & 
Potts, Philadelphia. 1865. 

‘‘ Simplicity, Gradation, Practical Character and vari- 
evy of the Problems, and strict Educational Character,’’ are 


This is the simplest, most beautiful and most eomplete 
instrument of the orrery class we have yet examined. In 
the hands of an intelligent teacher, or of a private student, 
desiring to exhibit or obtain a clear idea of the relative po- 
sitions of the bodies of our system, and of their influence 
upon each other in regard to the varieus conditions of 
light and darkness, the cause and continuance of the sea- 
sons, &c., we know of nothing more satisfactory. One hour 
with the Geoselenean, intelligently handled and explained, 
is worth 2 month of book theory. It shows to the eye as 
well as impresseson the mind the compound motions of the 
earth on its own axis and around the sun; the precession 
of the equinoxeg; the revolution of the moon about the 
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earth, with the same side always presented; the causes and UNREPORTED DISTRICTS, 


eonditions of eclipses; the position and direction of the 


spots on the sun ; inclination of the axes of the planets, 


with their positions, satellites, rings, &c. 


And, which is 


most remarkable, the whole so accurately proportioned and 
nicely adjusted, as to show results almost as exact as those 
produced by the calculations of mathematical astronomy. 
For cheapness, portableness and accuracy, we unhesitating- | 


ly recommend this instrument. 





resigned, 


SCHOOL WARRANTS ISS 


Counttes. 
Bedford, 
Biair, 


Bradford, 


Chester, 
Clinton, 
Clearfield, 
Crawtord, 


Elk, 
Fayette, 
Fulton, 


Lehigh, 
Luserne, 


Lqeoming, 


Monroe, 
McKean, 
Potter, 


Schuylkill, 
Snyder, 
Somerset, 
Susquehanna, 
Tioga, 
Venango, 
Washington, 
Wayne, 

Ll 


Wyoming, 
Vork, 


Official, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Harrisrura, Oct., 1865. 


APPOINTMENT. 
Mr. Joun A. Wooncock has been appointed County Su- 


; 


The annual reports of the districts and four months cer- 
| tificates have not been received at this department from the 
| following counties. The name of the district is not given, 
| but the number of each, in each county. Directors in the 
districts that have not forwarded these documents, must 
know whether or not they have reported, an@ they will do 
well to look at the law and decisions as found on pages 48 




















and 49, section 98 and No. 277. 
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Cumberland,.... | 1 | {| Somerset, .... | 2 2 
Delaware,....... {| 1] 1 |} Sullivan,...... | 1 1 
) | Pre ree l | 3 || Susquehanna,. | 7 z 
Ditteesaaeisaneeet 34 ( Diates sns000 6 3 6 
Fayette,.-........ | 5 | 5 |! Venango,..... 6 8 
Forest, ..-...-.- | 1 | 1 || Washington,.. | 1] 8 
Franklin,....... 2 | || Warren, ....... i 
Fulton, ... , 3 | 11] Wayne,....... 2 
Greene, .....-.-- 4 | 5 |! Wyoming,.... | 3! 8 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS : 
5. Question: Is it the duty of principals of the Normal 


| Schools to accept teachers, or those who declare their inten- 


| tion of teachers. 


tion to become teachers, in preference to other pupils, wher 
they cannot accommodate all who apply ? 


Answer: The fact that this question has been presented 
to the department for decision, implies, that our Normal 
Schools are crowded with pupils, and more seek admission 
than can be accommodated. A fact certainly encouraging 
for the Common School interests of the State, and highly 
creditable to those who have charge of the schools. 

The Normal Schools, although to a certain extent private, 
are, nevertheless, State institutions recognized by the State, 
and from time to time receiving State aid, for the express 
purpose of enabling them to afford facilities for the educa- 
It is for that object alone that appropri- 


ations are made to them. When teachers, or those whe 


| intend to become such, do not present themselves in suffi- 


| cient numbers to fill up the schools, the principals of course 


perintendent of Fulton county, in the place of J. F. Davis, 
ae — 
UED IN SEPTEMBER, 1865. | 
Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Monroe, Philip Felton, $136 04 
Greenfield, J. G. 8. Blacks, 1u2 60 
Columbia, Thomas M. Card, 109 82 
Le Roy, Volney Landon, 79 80 
Fallowfield, Caleb B. Lilley, 123 12 
Wayne, 8. M. Quiggle, 54 72 
Becoaria, James Stewart, 80 56 
Spartansburg, Jobn H. Dustan, 30 78 
Venango bor., Isaac Pieffer, 46 74 
New Highland, Thomas Campbell, 2 28 
Springfield, Danl. M. Shearer, 131 86 
Dublin, Jacob Shuman, 75 24 
Todd, John Bell, 44 08 
Cattasauqua, James M. Mickley, 266 38 
Black Creek, Abm. Smith, 44 84 | 
Dunmore, Anthony Horan, 202 16 
Nescopeck, Benjamin Evans, 79 64 
Union, B. Gregory, 127 30 
Muncy twpap’64Joseph M. Niece, 99 07 
do 65 do 96 52 
Coolbaugh, John Pope, 58 14 
Ross, Joseph Kresge, 68 40 
Corydon, E. S. Sunderland, 14 44 
Genessee, Wm. Baker, 49 78 
Sweden, David White, 4) 28 
Pine Grove, W.,Levi Felty, 22 80 | 
Penn, Benj. Herman, 115 14 
Summit twp., Gilean Hl. Walters, 83 98 | 
Friendeville, J. W. Flynn, 25 46 | 
Covington bor., Jos. Hagenbuck, 27 36 | 
Cornplanter, R. W. McFate, 201 02) 
Independence, J G. Hanna, 91 58 
Buckingham, Saml. Preston, 82 08 
Clinton, E. K. Norton, 98 80 
Scott, Josiah Cole, 74 48 
Braintrim, Edmund Bunnell, 36 86 
Meboopany, Henry Love, 71 06 | 
Logansville, D. Hildebrand, 24 32 
Shrewsbury bor.,John Giesey, 59 66 





TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The postage on all letters and documents sent by the 
County Superintendents to this department, will be paid 
by the State, if the appropriation for that purpose will en- 
Superintendents should keep 


able it to meet that expense. 


an account of the postage on all official matter sent to the | 


have a right, and it is their duty to admit other pupils; 
but when there is room only for the teachers who wish to 

attend, evidently they should be received in preference to 
| all others. If it becomes necessary to reject any for want 
of accommodations, either in boarding, or in school arrange- 
ments, those should be rejected who have no intention of 


entering the teacher’s profession. 
This is evident, not only from the object for which these 





department, and at the end of the school year forward the | schools are recognized by the State, but from the whole 


bills. 


bill. 


expenses of former years. 


The amounts paid on letters, and on reports and 
eertificates and other documents, should be specified in the 
To secure payment, the bills must be on file in the 
department by the first of July in each year; otherwise 
the appropriation of one year will be drawn upon for the , 


tenor of the Normal School law. 
Teachers of the State Normal School should therefore re- 


ceive, first, all the teachers who apply for admission, and if 
they then have accommodations for others, they may be re- 
ceived; but in nocase should teachers be rejected wher 
| those who do not intend to become teachers are received. 


| 
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Soldiers’ Orphans. 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS OFFICE, 
LANcAsTER, Oct., 1865 


Numser or Onpnans ordered to be admitted to the dif- 
ferent Schools and Institutions, to July 1, 1865: 


North Sewickley School, Beaver County, 96 
9 


Quakertown Bucks _ 97 
Orangeville of Columbia ‘‘ 116 
McAllisterville “ Juniata ‘ 144 
Paradise “ Lancaster ‘ 98 
Mount Joy, ss “ec “cc 89 
Total of the more advanced pupils, 640 


Pittsburgh & Allegheny O. As., Allegheny Co. rH 
Pittsburgh & All. Childrens’ Home, 
Allegheny Soldiers’ Orphans Home, “s 19 
6d Episcopal Church Home — 
Zelienople Farm School, Butler x os 
Emaus Orphan House Dauphin niet. 
Lancaster Childrens’ Home,  lLaneaster Co., , 
“ St. James Orphan Asylum : 
Loysville School, Perry 5 116 
Northern Home, Philadelphia, 145 
Bridesburg Orphan School, “4 56 





Germantown |“ es 29 
St. Vincent's O. ington, si 9 
St. Vincent’s Ilome, “ 2 
St. John s O Asylum, 23 
St. Josephs Orphan Home a 3 
York Orphan Home, York Co., 26 

Total of the more juvenile pupils, 543 

Total of all ages, 1183 


Not all these are yet in the schools. Several of the order, 
have only recently been issued and the children have not 
yet been sent; and several who were ordered to be admitted, 
months ago, have not yet reported, and probably never will, 
owing to change of mind or citeumstances on the part of 
schools their-mothers. The total number now actually in the 
may be about 1000. Next month the number actually in 
each school will be given. 


REMOVAL OF SCHOOL. 

The school for the larger grade of pupils, formerly kept 
at Strasburg, Lancaster county, by J R. Carothers, has 
been removed to Mount Joy, in the same county, and is 
still in charge of the same efficient principal. Mount Joy 
is on the Penn’a Railroad, twelve miles west of Lancaster. 
Mothers and others will take notice of this change, and ad- 
dress their letters accordingly,—all the pupils formerly at 
Strasburg being now at Mount Joy. 





EMAUS ORPHAN HOUSE, MIDDLETOWN. 


An arrangement has been made with the trustees of this 
institution, by which twenty orphans of the Lutheran de- 
nomination are to be admitted, and several have already 
been sent. 

NEW SsCHOOLS TO BE OPENED. 

Harrorp, SusquenHanna Countr: The institution at one 
time known as Harford University, in the south-eastern 
part of Susquehanna county, and within six miles of the 
Montrose depot, on the Delaware and Lackawann railroad 
has been purchased by Charles W. Deans, Esq., formerly the 
efficient County Superintendent of Delaware county, and 
will be opened, about the first of November, as @ Soldiers’ 


lo entin School of the more advanced a The orphane 
of Susquehanna, Wayne, Pike, northern part of Luzerne, 
Wyoming and Bradford, wil! be sent to this school. 
Cassvitte AcapEMy, Huntinepon County: This 
school and property have been purchased by A. L. Guss, 
A. M., now of Mifflintown, Juniata county, and will be 
opened as a school for the more advanced grade of orphans, 
about the first of November. The building is admirably 
adapted to the purpose, and the location, in the south-western 





part of the county, will accommodate Huntingdon, Bedford, 
Fulton, Franklin, part of Centre, Clearfield, Cambria and 
the whole of Blair. Some orphans from most of these 
counties are now in the school at McAllisterville, but they 
will gradually be transferred to Cassville, and the McAllis- 
terville school be filled with pupils from its own vicinity.— 





Cassville is fuurteen miles from the Mill Creek Station on 
the Penn’a railroad, with which point it has regular stage 


ee 


communication. 


| OUT-DOOR LAROR BY THE - BOYS 
Most of the schools for the more advanced orphans now 
have, and all will be required to procure, before the Ist of 


next April, at least 20 acres of ground to be cultivated by 
the male pupils of the schools, under proper instruction 
and supervision Principals will, therefore, find it expedi- 
ent to begin, now, to make preparation, in the selection of 
their employees and in their general arrangements. to com- 
mence the spring work, so as to make it useful to the pupils 
| and beneficial to themselves. Seeds and tools should be 
procured, manure collected, trees planted, out-houses put 
| in order, and the usual fall and winter work attended to 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWEKS. 


Question: A mother, whose child is in one of the schools 
for the Soldier,s Orphans wishes to have it restored to her. 
She is now in better circumstances than when she applied 
for its admission. Can it be restored before sixteen and on 
what conditions? 


Answer: It is neither the desire nor the interest of the 
State to retain these orphans in the schools, longer than is 
necessary for their own good, much less unnecessarily to 
break the tie which binds them to their remaining parent 
and other reiatives. Having lost their father in the publie 
service, the sole purpose of the State is to perform those 
duties of a father toward them, which their remaining 
parent, owing to want or other obstacles, is unable to dis- 
chargs. Hence, whenever it is made satisfactorily to appear 
that mothers or other responsible relatives have acquired or 
possess means to maintain and educate them, are willing to 
do so, and are capaple of doing so properly, the State not 
only is willing but bound by every principle of propriety as 
well as economy to restore them to their natural protectors. 

The State school is an expedient to prevent a great evil 
to society, as wellas to pay adebt. If these orphans were 
to grow up in want and ignorance, and probably in wicked- 
ness, not only would the public debt to the father be undis 
charged, but a great injury inflicted on the public itself.— 
Whereas, if the child can have a happy home with all the 
humanizing and elevating influences of home care and love, 
and at the same time with full opportunity for proper edu. 
cation,—it will be, thus and there, in the very best position, 
not only for its own comfort and happiness, but for the 
good of society. There will, therefore, not only be no ob- 
stacle interposed to the restoration of these orphans to their 


| homes, but every facility given to effect that object,—pre- 


vided only, that it be shown that their maintenance and 





education will be properly attended to. And, as applica- 
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tions for restorations of this kind are now somewhat numer- | with all his or her clothes, or a satisfactory reason for delay 
ous, it becomes proper to state the steps necessary to be | given, &c., the case will be then reported to the State Su- 
taken to effect the object : | perintendent, by whom a police officer will be dispatehed 


1. A certificate is to be produced from the Board of Com- 
mon School Directors of the District in which the mother, 
or other applying relative, resides, stating that such mother 


for the absentee, and due proceedings be instituted against 
the party harboring the pupil. 
Question: County Committees, and especially their 


or relative is in possession of sufficient means comfortably chairman, are put to some expense for postage, 5 cent. reve- 


sa nae : nue stamps, envelopes, &., in getting up and forwarding 
to maintain the orphan in question, aad is = proper person | applications for the admission of the orphans to the sehools. 


to afford, and it is believed will afford it a suitable educa- | Ts this expense to be borne by them, or the applicants, or 
tion and training. This certificate is to be signed by the | by the State ” 
President and Secretary of the board, by order of the board. Axswer: As aquestion between the committees and the 
2. The certificate is then to be sent to the chairman of | State, it is of course to be defrayed by the State. These eom- 
the committee of Superintendence of the proper county, for | mittees have often very embarrassing and unpleasant duties 
approval by the committee, if the facts justify it; and when | to perform, for which neither the law nor the funds at the 
signed by the chairman, to be sent to the State Superinten- | command of the State Superintendent allow him to give 
dent of Soldiers’ Orphans, at Lancaster. | any compensation. But all actual outlays by the commit- 
3. On the reception of this certificate, with a request to | tees in the service of the State will be repaid. Therefore, 
that effect by the mother, thus approved, the orphan will at | each committee will please forward to him, during the 
once be directed to be restored, with all its clothing, except | month of December, its account for postage, envelopes, 


| , 200.8 
the uniform suit, if a boy; and will be taken from the &c., so that he may pay it within the current year, and em- 





school by, and at the expense of the applicant for restoration. 

Qvestion: A mother preparing two children, a boy and 
a girl, for the orphan school, desires to know what outfit 
they are to have, and what articles of clothing she had 
better send with them. 


Answer: As the mothers who send to these schools are 


| brace it, as an item, in his annual account, to the 31 of 
| December, 1865. 


| Question: When will orphans be transferred from the 
| asylums or schools in which the more juvenile are placed, 
, to the schools for the more advanced ? 


| Answer: No fixed rule has yet been adopted on this 


supposed to be of limited means, it is not expected that | subject. But probably, when all shall be in their proper 
they will provide a large supply of clothing. Still. they schools—the arranging of which at present occupies all the 





should send what they can conveniently spare. 
garments of the child that have been in use and are worth 
sending, should be put in good, clean condition and for- 
warded. If the means of the mother enable her to add 


any new clothes, it is recommended that they chiefly con- | 


sist of under-garments, such as shirts, drawers and stock- 
ings for the boys, and equivalent ones for the girls. A full 
supply of these, and especially of stockings and a good pair 
of shoes, are the most desirable. All new or good garments 
should be marked with the child’s name. 


Question: What arrangements are to be made for the 
every day winter suits of the orphans ? 


ANSWER: For the boys, a round-a-bout and pants of 


light blue army Kersey will be worn. These suits are now in | 


the course of preparation, and will be delivered about the 
Ist of November. The every-day dresses of the girls will 
be of a warm material, and are to be made at the schools. 
They will soon be attended to. In the meantime, no new 
garments for fall wear are to be provided, either for boys 
or girls, except in cases of actual destitution. In such in- 
stance old garments, belonging to the school, should be used 
till the regular supply can be forwarded, or provided. 


Question: One of the pupils failed to return to his school, 
at the end of the vacation ; and his mother will not send 
him. What measures are to be adopted in such case? 


Arswer: The act of Assembly on the subject places 
Soldiers’ Orphans when absent without leave from their 
proper schoois, on the same footing with runaway appren- 
tices, and infliets the same penalties on the persons harbor- 
ing them (see section 2 of the act of 23 May, 1865). But 


the State Superintendent of Orphans wishes to avoid resort | 


to extreme measures, till milder ones have been tried and 
have failed. Therefore, the principal of the school in 
qaestion, and of all other schools with absent pupils, will 
at once write to the mother or guardian eid demand the 
return of the ebsent pupil, on a day to be named in the de- 
mand, taking distance into account, but in no case to be 
over ten days from date; and will aise inform her that if 
the demand be not complied with and the pupil returned 


All the | 


time and attention of the State Superintendent,—there 

will be an annual examination of all the pupilsin the lower 
schools previous to the commencement of the summer vaca- 
| tion; and those found fit for the studies of the higher 
schools will then be ordered to be transferred,—the actual 


| 


| transfer to, or entrance into the higher school, of the pupil 


| , . 
to take place at the resumption of the exercises of the 


higher schools, after the vacation,—say about the first of 

September.’ Occasional transfers will also be made at other 
| periods, to correct errors in the original assignment of 
| pupils to the schools. 
2: 

HEALTH AND CLEANLINESS. 
LANCASTER, Aug. 30, 1865. 

Sir :—In order to prevent the spread of contagious dis- 
eases and promote cleanliness and health among the pupils 
in the Soldiers’ Orphans Schools, it has been thought 
necessary to adopt and to request your observance of the 
| following rules; and especially that you will comply with 


| and enforce them at the re-opening of the schools after the 


vacation, as well as on the arrival of each new pupil during 


| the year :— 
1. Let each pupil be examined carefully when he or she 
enters the school, as to cleanliness and freedom from ver- 


min; and let no new pupil associate with the others till 
found to be in a proper condition in these respects. 
2. Let every pupil who is either in a filthy condition, or 


has vermin, be at once cleansed thoroughly, before being 
permitted to mingle with the school. 

3. Let every new or returned pupil be examined by the 
| attending physician as to disease, before being permitted to 
mingle with the school ; and let such only be allowed to as- 
sociate with the rest as shall be pronounced to be in a fit 
condition, by the physician. 

4. Let all pupils laboring under any infectious or conta- 
gious disease, be at once separated from the rest, and go 
kept, under proper treatment, till perfectly cured and the 
danger of infection has ceased. 
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5. Im case of the dangerous or serious illness of any 
pupil, let a notice of the fact and the nature of the disease 
be at once given, in writing and by mail, to the mother or 
guardian. 

6. Let the condition of the health of the school be re- 
ported to me, monthly, with a particular account of any 
dangerous or protracted cases that may exist. 

Yours very truly, 


Tuo. H. Burrowes, 
Supt. Sold. Orphans. 


— i 








ay a 
ORGANIZATION OF THE HIGHER SCHOOLS. 
Lancaster, Sept. 10, 1865 

Sir :—For the information of yourself and others who 
are in charge of Soldiers’ Orphans Schools for the more | 
advanced grade of pupils, and of those who may be con- | 
templating the establishment of such schools, the following 
fundamental requirements, which have been previously 
stated in substance by letter, are now put in this circular 
form. All the schvols of the above grade will be expected | 
to come up to the standard now announced, as soon as the | 
requisite arrangements can he effected; and any school | 
which shall fail to do so by the first of April next, in any 
material particular, will be discontinued as a Soldiers’ Or- | 
phan school at the end of the then current term. 

1. Each school for Orphans of the more advanced grade, — 
that is, from 8 or 9 to 16 years of age,—is to have a build. 
ing, or contiguous buildings, sufficient to afford school room, 
boarding and lodging accommodations for from 100 to 120 
pupils of both sexes, with class, working, washing and bath 
rooms, and all other proper apartments and conveniences ; 
and all these are to be sufficiently lighted, heated and ven- 
tilated. 

2. The school «nd class rooms are to be properly furnish- 
ed with comfortable seats and desks, and provided with 
all the necessary school room apparatus, and particularly 
with a sufficiency of blackboard surface. 

3. There is to be an ample space of play and drill ground, 
immediateiy adjoining the main building, with a shed or 
other shelter of sufficient size for exercise in bad weather; 
and a separate portion of the ground, &c., is to be divided 
off and assigned to each sex, with all the proper arrange- 
ments for privacy. 

4. Eack school is to have not less than twenty acres of 
good arable ground belonging to it, and not more than 
one-fourth of a mile distant from the main building ; to be 
tilled for the production of vegetables, fruit, milk, &&., by 
the pupils; to be stocked with necessary horses, cows and 
swine ; and to have the proper stables, Ac. 

5. The teaching force proper, is to consist of a male prin- 
cipal and one male and two female assistant teachers :—The 
principal to be qualified to give instruction in all the school 
room studies of the institution; the male assistant, in ad- 
dition to his own branches in the school room, to instruct 
in military drill and light gymnastic or calisthenic exercises ; 
the female assistants, in addition to their respective school 
room branches, to be qualified,—the one to teach vocal 
music and the other or both to teach sewing, including the 
use of the sewing machine and the cutting out of garments. 

6. The course and method of instruction to be uniform 
in sll the schools, and to be such as shall hereafter be as- 
‘gned and explained by the State Superintendent of 
Soldiers’ Orphans. 

T. In each establishment there shall be a person of com- 
petent skill and experience, to direct the male pupils in their 
agricultural and other industrial pursuits, and a matron to 














the details of household affairs and employments. 

8. All the work of each establishment, that can be at- 
tended to by the pupils, shall be by them performed, but 
so Srranged as not to interfere with their school room 
studies :—it being the great object of these schools to afford 
& generous education, connected with such knowledge of 
household affairs and everyday home pursuits, as a judici. 
ous father would impart were these children to have re- 
mained in a well regulated home. 

9. The moral and religious culture of the pupils is, fer 
the present, left to the wise discretion of the respective 
principals, who have been and will be selected with a view 
to their fitness for this most important portion of their 
trust. More particular instructions will soon be issued on 
this head, and the aid of the clergy of the vicinity of each 
school will be invited in this department of instruction.— 
In the meantime, regular worship and other religious ob- 
servances, avcording to the form of the denomination to 
which the principal belongs, are recommended. 


Yours very truly, 
BOG Gi bs 520,14 Ksq., 


Prin S. O. School. 


Tao. H. Burrows, 
Sup. Sold. Orphans. 
oe 
ADDRESS OF RESIDENT CLERGYMEN. 

The principals of the Orphan Schools at Quakertown, 
Paradise, Mount Joy, McAllisterville, Orangeville, North 
Sewickly, and alse that at Loyaville, will please, at their 
earliest convenience, send to the State Superintendent of 
Soldiers’ Orphans, a list of the clergymen of the various de- 
nominations, resident within three miles of their respective 
schools. But if there are two of the same denomination 
residing within that distance, they will only give the name 
of the one nearest the school, except in the village or town 
in which the school may be situated, in which case all the 
clergymen of the same denomination, if there be more than 
one, are tobe named. The full name with the post offiee, 
is requested. The object of this is to enable the State 
officer to invite'the attention and care of the clergy, by cir- 
cular, to the orphans in the several schools, whose fathers 
were of their respective denominations. 





Annual Galeniay 


OF £CIENTIFIC AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 
For Catalogues, &c., apply to the respective Presidents or 
Principals, 





PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS: As 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGe OF PENNSYLVANIA, Centre 
County. Wm. H. Allen, M. D., L. L. D. President. Qne 
session yearly, divided into two terms of twenty weexs 
each. ‘The first term opens on the last Tuesday in Febru- 
ary and closes the third Wednesday of July. The second 
term opens on the fourth Wednesday of July and closes on 
the third Wednesday of December. Charge for board, wash 
ing, tuition, room rent and fuel $100 in advance for each 
term. Address, Agricultural College, P. 0., Centre Co., Pa. 

State Normat Scuoor, 2nd District, at Millersville, 
Lancaster county. Prof. J. P. Wickersham, A. M., Princi- 
pal. Commencement Friday, July 21. Winter term from 
September 11, 1865, till March 7, 1866, 26 weeks; summer 
term from April 2, 1866, till commencement, 16 weeks.— 
June 27, examination of candidates for State Cervificates. 
Fall vacation seven, and Spring vacation three weeks. Ex- 
penses about $200 for the school year. The whole number 
of students of all grades during the year was 697. 

State Norma Scuoot, 5th District, Mansfield, Tioga 
county. Prof. F. A. Allen, A. M., Principal. Three terms 
of 14 weeks each, commencing Ist Wednesday in Septem- 
ber, and continuing without any recess except one week at 
Christmas. Expenses during school year about $160. Num- 
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ber of students last year. 285. TWotlgh the last recognized 
of the State Normal Schools. all the room’ in’ the Normal 
building are already taken for the next tern’;—but board. 
ing ean still be had in the village. Additional buildings 
for students will be erected this fall. 

Brate Norma. ScuHoon, 12th District,—the Nortk-west- 
¢rn,—at Edinboro’ in Erie county. Prof. J. A. Cooper, A. 
M. Principal. Three terms: Ist. From last Wednesday in 
August till last Thursday in November. 2nd. From first 
Wednesday in December till first Thursday in March. 3rd. 
From last Wednesday in March, till last Thursday in June, 
when commencement takes place. Expenses for the three 
terms about $18). Total number of students of all grades 
the past year 817. 

Curry’s Normat Institute, Pittsburgh. Pa. Prof. R. 
Carry, A M., Principal. The term opens on the first Mon- 
day of September. Price of tuition per year, $50. Board- 
ing and lodging in respectable families at prices ranging 
from $3 to $5 per week. Pupils received at all times, but 
persons wishing to enter regular classes should enter at the 
opening of the term, or on the first Monday of January or 
April. Whole number of students during the year, 302. 


COLLEGES : 

PewnsyLvania CotLecs. at Gettysburg, Adams county. 
Rev. H. L. Baugher, D. D.. Preside.t. Commencement 2nd 
Tuesday in August. First term begins 6 weeks from com- 
mencement and continues 13 weeks. 2nd term 3 weeks from 
end of first. and eontinues till commencement. In addition 
to the usual College course there is a Professorship of Ger- 
man Language and Literature. Expenses about $1 3 the col- 
legiate year. The No. of students of all grades last year 114. 

Franxx.in ann Marsnatt Couieer, at Lancaster, Lan- 
easter county. Rev. E. V. Gerhart, D.D., President. Com- 
mencement last Wednesday in July. Three terms: Ist. 
Begins 7 weeks from commencement and lasts 14 weeks.— 
2nd. Two weeks from end of first and lasts 14 weeks. 3rd, 
Three weeks from end of second, and lasts 12 weeks. Ex- 
penses about $218. Number of students last year 61. 


ACADEMITES: 

Unionvitte Acapemy, at Unionville, Chester county, 
Pa., M. Darnal, A. M. and H. 8S. Kent, principals. The 
school year consists of 40 weeks, and is divided into three 
terms :—The spring term of 10 weeks, commences the third 
Monday of April; Sammer term of 10 weeks, the fourth 
Monday of July; Winter term of 20 weeks, the thirtieth 
of October, 1865: a vacation of 4 weeks occurs between 
the terms. Expenses for the year, about $200. Number 
ef students last year, 85. 





° * ne ete ° rit ° rhe — 
Original Communications. 
DISABLED SOLDIERS. 

Mr. Eprror: I read a good deal in the newspa- 
pers about homes and provisions for our brave sol- 
diers, who, in defence of the country, have lost a 
limb, been crippled, or otherwise disabled, from 
following the pursuit by which they gained a living 
before the war. I see no possible objection, except 
the practical one, that there will be mach want and 
suffering before these fine and extensive projects can 
be pat into successful operation, 

While all the machinery of these magnificent ar- 
rangements is being prepared and perfected, allow 
me to suggest a project that can, at once and in the 
meantime be put into operation at comparatively 
little cost, with almost immediate effect in affording 
relief, and with the great avd desirable result of 
putting many of these brave men in the way of sup- 
porting themselves for life, without being farther 
dependent on any one. 

I would propose a “ Soldier’s Instetute,” in or near 
each of our cities and larger towns, to be well pro- 











vided with boarding and lodging accommodations. 
The buildings might be rented, and some of the 
Hospitals now being vacated might be secured, and 
much of the hospital furniture would be suitable. 

Let these be opened and managed by proper in- 
stractors, something on the plan of a “ Teachers’ 
Institute” or “Commercial College ;” and let the 
kind of instruction which each wounded and dis- 
abled hero is most capable of receiving be imparted 
to him. Some by the improvement of their hand- 
writing, where the right hand remains, and bya 
course of instruction in book-keeping, could soon 
be trained into good clerks; some might be easily 
be made quite as good teachers as are now in the 
schools, and many of them better. Others might 
be taught to make segars or brooms; others, again, 
to manage a photographic or telegraphic machine ; 
or the art of phonographic reporting ;—and so on of 
the numerous light and easily acquired employments, 
by which so many of the ab.e-bodied now eomforta- 
bly support themselves and families. 

I have not time to pursue this matter into more 
detail; but it does seem to me worthy of at least 
consideration. So.pier’s Farenp. 

PaiwaDEeuraia, Sept., 1865. 


taal - 
A SUGGESTION TOWARD CO-OPERATION. 

It is expedient that the different educational Ina- 
stitutions of Pennsylvania co-operate, and act te- 
gether in the education of the young, under the se- 
pervision of the State authorities. 

For this purpose, it is desirable that a Board of 
Education should be organized at the seat of gov- 
ernment, composed of the State Superintendent 
and two Commissioners appointed by, and as the 
representatives of the classified Literary Instite- 
tions of the State. 

Whenever satisfactory evidence should be furnish- 
ed to said board, that any college or other instita- 
tion was adequately endowed, and possessed of a 
competent faculty of teachers, with the requisite 
facilities for the instruction proposed,—said board 
should issue a letter of State recognition ; which 
would entitle such institution to pecuniary aid from 
the State, such as the Legislature might think pro- 
per to appropriate. 

In return, the institution should afford to the 
board, or ils agent, every facility for examining into 
its condition, instruction, and all matters conneeted 
therewith ; to furnish such full statistical informa- 
tion as might be required, should agree to an uniform 
standard of admission, and graduation of its pupils; 
and that no Grammar school dependent on the 
Faculty or Board of Trustees, should be conneeted 
therewith. 

The conferring of degrees to be limited by the 
Legislature to Colleges and Universities ; all other 
institutions to give certificates only. 


Sept. 1865. CARLISBE. 
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CURRY’S NORMAL INSTITUTE, PITTSBURGH. 


It was our privilege to be present at the closing 
examinations of this popular institution, which took 
place the last week of July, and we are free to say» 
that although we had heard much of the thorough” 
ness of its training and the mental discipline of its 
pupils, yet the half had not been told us. 


Prof. Curry seems to have the power of general- 
ising, classifying and condensing the principles of 
seience, and of so adapting them to the-human mind 
as to inspire his pupils with a love for study, and 
give them a more complete mastery over the ele- 
ments of education in one year, than is ustally ac- 
complished in a whole collegiate course. 

Of the whole number of pupils in attendance dur- 
ing the year, nearly 300 were young ladies, about 
fifty of whom were examined in our presence.— 
Among the visitors present were the County Super- 
intendent and several Directors and Clergymen; 
who were farnished books, and thus constituted an 
examining committee. Then, as each young lady 
was called out, she took her place upon the plat- 
form, and was subjected to a most searching exam- 
ination by the members of this committee on all the 
subjects of the course, and generally without the 
least sign of faltering on the part ofa pupil. Dur- 
ing the examination on Geography, a girl, said to be 
only a little over fourteen years of age, was called 
on to prove that the earth is a globe; and it was 
truly wonderful to observe the tact with which she 
introduced one argument after another, a przort and 
@posteriort, and to witness the impression made on 
the andience by her earnestness and the cogency of 
her reasoning. 

But’ the most remarkable feature brought out 
during our attendance, was the astonishing power 
of apprehension, analysis and logical statement dis- 
played in’the solution of problems in Oral Arith- 
metic. Althéugh the examiners were furnished with 
the niost comprehensive books on the subject, em- 
bracing mafiy’qtiestions usually regarded as far be- 
yond the scope of arithmetical analysis, yet they 
were uijable to fitid, for any pupil in the class, a 
single problem, no matter how difficult and compli- 
eated, which was not, as soon as read, instantaneous- 
ly apprehended, and reproduced and analyzed with 
such accuracy, brevity and clearness, that any one 
of ordinary ability, whether acquainted with the 
subject or not, could fully comprehend the whole 
process. It was not merely their ability thus to 
grapple with the most abstruse and difficult subjects, 
but their concise and beautiful methods of treating 
them, that called forth our admiration. Their man- 
ner of address and methods of investigation and 
recitation were also remarkably original and im- 
pressive. 


Ia closing these remarks, I cannot refrain from 
saying, that I regard Curry’s Normal Institute as one’ 





of the most efficient educational agencies west of 


the mountains. OBSERVATOR. 
Pittspunen, Sept. 1865. 


PENMANSHIP IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 

The question “Can all our children be taught a 
good handwriting? is settled,—-settled in the affirma- 
tive.” ‘The question “ How can this grand result be 
best and soonest accomplished ?” has hardly been 
asked. Surely no branch of popular education ex- 
ceeds this in importance and universality, or is more 
worthy of the attention of educators. The import- 
ance of Penmanship as a branch of study in the 
common schools is but just beginning to be appre- 


ciated. 
In most cities and important towns of the land, 


this subject is already taught scientifically, upon 
principles as clear and satisfactory as its handmaid, 
drawing. The results of such a method have eon- 
vinced educators, that by such means only can we 
expect to secure the deszderatum of a good hand- 
writing to every pupil who comes fairly under the 
influence of our common school system. While 
such evidences of progress are manifest in our lead- 
ing schools, there yet remains a class denomi- 
nated by their location country schools, represent- 
ing by far the largest majority of our sehool pop- 
ulation, still encumbered with the ancient methods 
upon which our forefathers depended, viz: Zmita- 
tion and Practice. 

These terms in their vaguest sense seem to have 
complete possession, not only of the public mind, 
but of the minds of teachers themselves. The writ- 
ing exercise has consequently become an unmean- 
ing and uninviting ceremony, willingly omitted to 
make room for those of a more interesting, but not 
ntore important nature. While it is indeed true, 
that imitation and practice are the chief means by 
which penmanship is acquired, it is all important to 
the pupil to know how to imitate and how to prac- 
tice, that he may, in short, know how to write. 

Copzes are the means usually relied on as the sub- 
jects for imitation by learners, until the mind be- 
comes sufficiently impressed with the forms and es- 
sentials of writing, to dispense’ with the necessity 
of their presence. Cupies should, therefore, contain 
that,—and that only, which it is designed shall be 
imitated, and should moreover, be so executed and 
presented, as to develop in the mind of the learner 
the clearest and most definite edeal of the work te 


be done. 
Can we present the handwriting of our teachers 


as such models for tlie imitation of pupils, even sup- 
posing their style of writing to be uniformly alike 
and altogether faultless ? 

From the very circumstances of the case we ean- 
not do it. We must, therefore, agree, that these 
models must be prepared by other means, aud en- 
graving is the necessary resort. This granted, we 
are next to inquire iuto the best and most available 
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means for spreading before the eye of each pupil 
the engraved copy. This we find to be the eopy 
book. But it may be asked, “ What is left for the 
teacher to do, now that there are no pens to mend 
or copies to write ?” 

I say notheng, if pure imitation is to be relied upon 
in acquiring peumanship. Bat this is not the only re- 
liance. Letters can be readily constructed from a 
few elementary marks, so that the mind is led by a 
system of multiplications and additions to compre- 
hend, with exactness, forms and combinations too in- 
tricate for mere imitation. Herein is the great and 
powerful auxiliary of the imitative powers for impart- 


ing instruction in penmanship. /metate these ele- | 


ments,—from them construct the letters. Here the 
aid of a competent teacher is appreciated, and here 
should his efforts be directed. He should have either 
his own system carefully studied and arranged, or 


else be thoroughly familiar with that of some pub- | 


lished system of his adoption. 

In selecting a system he should carefully discrim- 
inate between those having copies systematically 
arranged, in accordance with principles of analogy 
aud relation among letters, and thus leading the 
pupil by a carefully graded course to finished pen- 
manship ; and those arranged for ¢mitation merely, 
the copies in which have little or no relation, and 
point either to no natural system, or display glaring 
inconsistencies and omissions, the result of which 
must tend to flatter while it deceives the pupil. 


This subject is regarded with too great indiffer- 


ence by teachers generally, and perhaps I should 
add Superintendents and Examiners. It does make 
a difference whether you teach from imperfect or 
perfect copies. It does make a difference whether 
you teach by system or not. 
ence what system you use in your school; and it 
should make a difference in your salary, whether 
you attend to, or neglect this study. 

But I apprehend little improvement will be mani- 


fested until these points are insisted on as a qualifi- | 


cation for teaching, and I would urge upon Exami- 
ners the importance of insisting on an acquaintance 
with, and explanation of some rational method of 
teaching penmanship in schools, before granting 
licenses to teach. H. W. E.isworrn, 

Aug., 1865 Teacher in New York Pub. Schools. 

oo 
ESSAYS ON PHILOLOGY 


With Special Reference to English Grammar, 
BY L. F. BITTLE. 


NO. 10. 


[Copyright Secured. 
Parsina. 

Parsing is a very important process, and one on 
which the teacher must greatly depend for the suc- 
cess of his efforts to impart a knowledge of Gram- 
mar. In parsing, the pupil shows his familiarity 


It does make a differ- 


with lingual principles and acquires an intellectual 
discipline, indispensable to skill in the synthetic use 
of language. Hence, the process should always be 
conducted in that way which will afford the student 
the best mental training by forcing him to rely, not 
| on his memory merely, but on his judgment. One 
great objection to the Grecian theory as applied to 
the English language, is, that it does not give the 
pupil a comprehensive view of sentential constrac- 
tion, and thug put him into possession of general 
principles that will serve him, however far he may 
continue his inquiries. Grammar, as we have shown, 
deals with sentences. Now we hold, that the natural, 
the logical, method of teaching the construction of 
| sentences is to give the learner a general view of 
these, as the subject matter of the science, then to 
inform him in regard to the larger parts, and finally 
to instruct him in all the details. To begin the 
study of Grammar by examining separate words, is 
as foolish as to begin the study of Architecture by 
examining isolated bricks, Hence we contend, 
that parsing should begin with sentences, as senten- 
; ces, and should consist in explaining those proper- 
' ties in which they may differ one from another, In 
most of our popular manuals, however, the student 
commences with the “ Parts of Speech,” the defini- 
tions of which, in these books, are generally illus- 
trated by detached words. 
There are five principal forms of parsing. These 
are exemplified as follows : 

I. Every combination of words which expresses 
thought, and which is so far independent in sense 
| and construction that it can stand alone, is a sen- 
| tence. 





| 


The combination, Washington was a patriot, ex- 
| presses thought, and is so far independent in sense 
| and construction that it can stand alone. 

Therefore it is a sentence. 
II. John is a good boy. 
| A sentence, because it is a combination of words, 
expressing thought, and so far independent in sense 
and construction that it can stand alone. 
| III. Man is the noblest work of creation. 
| A combination of words expressing thought, and 
\so far icdependent in sense and construction, that 


l. 
| it can stand alone—hence a sentence. 


IV. We are all dependent beings. 

A sentence—A sentence is a combination of 
words which, expresses thought, and which is so far 

| independent in sense and construction that it ean 
| stand alone. 
Pia Earthly joys are few and transitory—A sen- 
tence. 

Of these five forms, we prefer the second and the 
| fifth for general use. The following specimens are 


| in the fifth form : 
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SenTENCE Parsina. 


He who acts wisely, deserves great praise. 

A sentence of the plenary notation, indicative 
mode, full independence, compound form, and com- 
pact structure. 

For we know in part, and prophesy tn part. 





nents by means of brackets and curves. 
cipal clauses are inclosed in brackets. 
[Whither (midst falling dew,) 
While (glow the heavens) (with the last steps) (of day,) 
Far (through their rosy depths) dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way ?} 
[Vainly the fowler’s eye 
| Might mark thy distant form to do thee wrong, 


The prin- 


, 


A sentence of the plenary notation, indicative As,| (darkly limned (upon the crimson sky,) 
mode, partial independence, compound form, and | 


oose structure. 


Thy figure floats along.) 
* ” * - * « 
[Thou ’rt gone—] (the abyss (of heaven) 


Man is the noblest work of creation; woman the Hath swallowed up thy ong ;) (yet in my heart) 


fairest. 


A sentence of the implenary notation, indicative | 


de, full independence, compound form, and loose | 
eter P : P ‘ | (In the long way) (that I must tread alone,) 


structure. 
Component PARSING. 


“'The most powerful motives call on us, as schol- | 


ars, for those efforts which our common country de- 
mands of all her children. 
1. The most powerful motives call, is a clause 


component of the principal rank, and unbroken | 


state. 

2. on us, is @ phrase component of the subordi- 
nate rank, singular adaption, unbroken state, junc- 
tive position,—depending on its superior, the most 
powerful motives call, 

3. as scholars, is a phrase component of the 
subordinate rank, singular adaption, unbroken state, 
janctive position,—depending on its superior, on us. 

4. for those efforts, is a phrase component of the 
subordinate rank, singular adaption, unbroken state, 
disjunctive position,—depending on its superior, 
the most powerful motives call. 

5. which our common country demands, is a 
clause component of the subordinate rank, singu- 
lar adaption, unbroken state, junctive position,— 
i pi on its superior, for those efforts. 

6. of all her children, is a phrase component of 
the subordinate rank, singular adaption, unbroken 
state, junctive position,—depending on its superior, 
which our common country demands. 

“The soldiers fought with much bravery; hence 
they gained a great victory.” 

l. The soldiers fought, is a clause component of 
the principal rank and unbroken state. 

2. with much bravery, is a phrase component of 
the subordinate rank, singular adaption, unbroken 
state, junctive position,—depending on its superior, 
the soldiers fought. 

3. hence they gained a great victory, is a clause 
component of the subordinate rank, plural adaption, 
unbroken state, dual position—depending on its su- 
periors, the soldiers fought and with much bravery. 

The reader who has carefully followed us thus far 
in our remarks, will find little difficulty in compre- 
hending the principles on which the foregoing speci- 
mens of parsing are based. He may now parse the 
following stanzas from Bryant’s poem entitled “To 
a Waterfowl.” They are here divided into compo- 





, Deeply hath sunk the lesson) (thou hast given, | 
(And shall not soon depart.) 


[He (who (from zone) (to zone,) 
Guides (through the boundless sky) thy certain flight,) 
Will lead my steps aright. | 
We have given these prepared stanzas as an illus- 
tration of the method in which the construction of 
sentences should be studied; and our experience 
warrants us in saying, that he who pays close at- 
tention to the parsing of sentences and their com- 
ponents, in the manner just indicated, will make 
more real grammatical progress in six months, than 


he would in two years in any other way. 
Turoorsvitie, N. Y. 
-~2o———————— 


WORK FOR INSTITUTES.—NO, 15. 


A Story of Reconstruction. 
Most of your readers, doubtless, are familiar with 


the name of David Rittenhouse, the American Philo 
sopher, self-taught Mathematician and Astronomer. 
In early life he gave unmistakable evidence of me- 
chanical and mathematical genius, by the construc- 
tion of clocks, dials, orreries, &c. It is even re- 
lated, that his /eather apron (an article of dress 
common with farmers boys of his times) bore im- 
pressions, many times, of numerical calculations and 
geometrical diagrams made with chalk, which served 
as recreations to his labors of the field. 

As he advanced in years, and the decided bias of 
his mind towards mathematics and a high order of 
mechanism determined his occupation, his time was 
devoted to such pursuits. He became skilled in the 
construction of instruments, invented or made to 
assist him in his Astronomical observations and dis- 
coveries. In the latter his biographer (Dr. Rush) 
has left ample testimony. Among the most remark- 
able of these was a calculation of a transit of the 
planet Venus, the time of which he predicted, and, 
with his own make of instruments, made the obser- 
vations with so much accuracy, that the transit was 
witnessed by himself and friends, within a few mo- 
ments of the time predicted. When it is remem- 
bered that this phenomenon is not witnessed oftener 
than once in a century, and that it is most useful, 
as forming the basis of many astronomical calcula- 
tions, it will not be doubted that the delight of cur 
Astronomer at his success was intense. His bio- 
grapher relates, that his feelings were so exquisite 
on the discovery of the fact that his calculations had 
been verified, and that when the dark spot of the 
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shadow of the planet was seen to pass into the sun's 
disk at the time indicated, in a transport of joy the 
Astronomer fainted ! 

Among the monuments of his genius and ingenu- 
ity, is the Orrery, the greatest that is known in this 
country, gs a test of mechanical genius and astrono- 
mical knowledge. It was presented to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and there remained, till within 
some 40 years of this date ;—the inventor suppos- 
ing that if there was any institution in his native 
State, where such apparatus could be appreciated, it 
would be in that, whose medical school has been cele- 
brated throughout the world, and which at one time, 
had a high reputation for mathematical science.— 


Such facts seemed to indicate the University as the | 
proper place for the preservation and actual service | 


of such a monument of genius. 
Such was the delicate nature of the mechanical 


structure of this wonderful piece of machinery, that | 


it represented the relative real motions of the 
planets, known to Astronomers at the period of its 
invention. It exhibited the eclipses of sun and moon, 
with considerable accuracy; also the transits and 
other phenomena. 

Notwithstanding the curiosity of such a piece of 
mechanism and its value for illustrating Astronomi- 
cal science, it was allowed to remain unused in the 
space allotted for its keeping. 
with dust and cobwebs; and my informant, who first 
saw it some 40 years ago, assured me, that it looked 
like anything but a running machine. The wheels 
had become clogged with dust. Rust too, had found 
its way between the parts of delicate structure—and, 
if all its parts had remained entire, such were the 
obstructions introduced by the dilapidations of 
time, that all motion was entirely out of the ques- 
tion. But to complete the confusion of the mass, 
several of its wheels were lost; and whether carried 
away as relics of the great philosopher's work, or 
swept from the room as a completion of the ruins of 
time, does not appear. It was determined, neverthe- 
less, that this splendid and perhaps unequaled Or- 
rery should be re-constructed, and made capabie of 
representing all the motions known in the days of its 


completion. 
The confused mass of broken wheels, rusted and 


begrimed pivots had (if the experiment should suc- 
ceed) to be transformed into one of the most beau- 
tiful pieces of mechanism, ever brought to the aid 
of Astronomical Science. Next to the mechanical 
acumen that first conceived the construction of this 
minature solar system—was the skill demanded to 
reconstruct the disordered machine, and bring order 
out of confusion. But the triumph was complete.— 
Once more the motion of the planets, with mimic 
skill, illustrated that wonderful display of Almighty 
power and wisdom, which shoue in that memorable 
period when the “ morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy !” 


It became covered 


After this successful reorganization, it may be a 
_ satisfaction to the readers of the Journal to be in- 
| formed, that the Orrery of Rittenhouse continued in 
| the possession for some years, of the gentleman who 
| had so well suceeded in restoring it to the condition 
essential to the office of useful illustration, for which 
it was at first designed. Again the phenomena of 
| eclipses, transits, &c., could be illustrated with per- 
fect success. And, probably, our mathematician, in 
| entertaining his numerous scientific friends, found no 
| subject more grateful to the philosophical research 
of his visitors, than the simple narrative of events 
| that he rehearsed, connected with the restoration of 
| the machine and the obstacles to be encountered. 
Ths triumph of a miniature construction of 
worlds, might gratify the pride of human philosophy ; 
but, when compared with the works of omniscient 
wisdom as displayed in the boundless celestial me- 
chanism of the Great Architect, what a picture does 
it give of the insignificance of the most boasted 
powers of the human intellect ! 


‘* Superior beings when of late they saw, 
A mortal man unfold all nation’s law, 
Admired such wisdom in an earthly shape, 
And showed a Newton as we show an ape.”’ 


The application of this work of reconstruction to 
| the profession, is not without its useful lessons— 
both intellectual and moral. 


I have lately seen the same miracle performed in 
| the school room. A short period since, a graded 
seminary exhibited the painful and disgusting scene 
of a misgoverned school. The disorder was so 
great, that the visitor could not appreciate a single 
recitation, nor, was any one made showing visible 
| interest on the part of the performers. The absence 
of concentrated attention, in any one exercise, mani- 
fested an indifference to all efforts at improvement. 
Two large boys displayed their ingenuity, in throw- 
ing the classes into confusion and distracting atten- 
tion from the lessons. The same industry in a bad 
cause had lately driven two teachers from the school, 
or caused them to retire with disgust. As a piece 
of intellectual machinery adapted to produce any 
useful results, it was as completely inefficient as was 
the Orrery, in illustrating the motions of the solar 
system. No adaptation of means to accomplish use- 
ful instruction ; all efficient action in the intellectual 
machine was as completely suspended, as it was in 
the physical type,—portrayed by the removal ef in- 
dispensable wheels, or the prevention of motion by 
dust or oxidation. 


Behold, in a few days, this scene of disorder 
changed by the skill of a leving teacher :—Every re- 
citation performed with the efficiency and order of 
a perfect system; a listless indifference in the 
classes, now changed to enthusiastic ardor.“ It was 
evident, at a glance, that the instructor had their 
undivided attentioc. The beaming eye sparkling 
with delightful emotions, and the whole counte- 
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nance showing, that there was not a wheel or pivot 

wanting in the intellectual reconstruction. All com- 

bined to exhibit both the beauty and harmony of 

mental power and motion. Homaniras. 
Newrown, Aug. 15, 1865. 








Selections from Wewspapers, &r. 


A WOKD ABOUT SCHOOLS AND NEWSPAPERS. 

To schools and newspapers civilization owes its 
crown of intelligence. ‘These are the chief bulwarks 
of free society—the mightiest, most powerful agen- 
cies of christendom. Indebted to religion, perhaps, 
for their better spirit and morality, it is not exagger- 
ating to say that religion is deeply indebted for its 
diffusion to them. Both educators and dissemina- 
tors, their functions are still measurably different— 
the school laying the basis of knowledge, and the 








newspaper spreading knowledge, with unparalleled 
speed and universality, among men. 

It is now a little over four centuries since print- | 
ing commenced its annals, and some thousands of | 
years since book making began; yet it is safe to say 
that newspapers, within the half a century past, 
have done more for the diffusion of essential knowl- 
edge, and to make it the common property and 
blessing of mankind, than all the ages of books. So, 
too, though Universities date back into the dimness 
of time, and academies are as old as the “ classic 
groves” of Hellas, modern common schools have 
transcended them a!] in universalizing intelligence. 
Schools and newspapers are the grandest ef new 
time institutions ; and,to show that thay are new time 
institutions we nerd but quote what Gov. Berkley, 
of Virginia, wrote to King Charles, in 1671: “I 
thank God there are no free schools nor printing 
presses here!’ And he thanked God for it, hoping 
“there would not be these hundred years, for learn- 
ing breeds up heresies, sects, and all abominations.” 

And it was one hundred years and more before 
free schools or newspapers were at all common in our 
country. But what a revolution since the days of 
the old Governor—changes in politics, government, 
newspapers and schools. Less than two centuries, 
and the New World is rid of Kings and parliament ; 
and while every hamlet has its free school—or 
school open to all—there are about five thousand 
newspapers published in the land. It is enough to 
make the ghost of Berkley wince, and would aston- 
ish the shades of Guttemberg and Faust, were they 
penetrable. 

Let us, therefore, be thankful that we live in an 
age when free schools and newspapers are all round 
us, as beacons and shields. Let us sustain the 
schoolmaster and encourage the printer—multiply 
the schools and extend the circulation of the news- 
paper, and freedom and knowledge shall flourish.— 
Editor Columbia County Republican. 

> 


METHODS OF TEACHING SPELLING. 

The teaching of Spelling consists in three things : 
ist. In gists’ the form of the correctly-spelled 
word on the mind. 2d. In impressing the correct 
letters of the word on the mind. 3d. In teaching 
the child to reproduce the proper letters in their 
proper order. After the child has the correct form 
impressed on the mind, and can analyze the word, 
it must then be able to reproduce the form by plac- 
ing the proper letters in their proper positions. The 
best methods of teaching Spelling will be those 





which accomplish these three things. 





Requisitigs: It is necessary that all children be 
supplied with slates and pencils as soon as they 
enter school, and particularly is it necessary when 
the child commences Spelling. A good blackboard 
is also necessary to the full success of the pupil in 
almost every study; and in none is it of more 
service, save perhaps Mathematics, than it is in Spell- 
ing. These are indispensable in teaching Orthogr a 
phy. It is no longer a disputed question, that the 
best methods of teaching Spelling are these which 
appeal to the eye instead of the ear. Were our 
language a purely phonetic language, the opposite of 
this would betrue. But, inasmuch as the characters 
which make up the form of the word do not indicate 
the sounds of which the word is composed, we there- 
fore learn to spell by the form of the word, and it is 
found better to teach Spelling by writing the exer- 
cises than by spelling them orally, although the 
latter method should not be wholly discarded. 

ASSIGNMENT OF THE Lesson: In the assignment 
of the lesson the teacher should be careful to consult 
the capacities of the majority of the class, and also 
the amount of time allotted to tke recitation. It is 
wellin every recitation to occupy the proper amount 
of time, andnomore. No recitation should be kept 
up until the interest begins to flag. 

PREPARATION oF THE Lesson: In the preparation 
of the lesson there is much room for the exercise of 
the judgment of the pupil. The lessons sheuld be 
so arranged that the pupil may be enabled in the 
preparation of them to employ the faculty of com- 
parison, the groundwork of all reasoning. Pupils, 
from the least to the farthest advanced, should be re- 
quired to write their Spelling lessons on their slates 
while preparing them. Those who are not yet able to 
write should print their lessons on theirslates. By 
this method of preparation, it will readily be seen, 
the form of the word will be more firmly impressed 
on the mind. <A double advantage is also secured 
by the pupil. He not only impresses the form of 
the word on his mind, but at the same time, if care- 
fal, he has an admirable exercise in penmanship. 


Recitation : The recitation may be either oral or 
written. The sub-division of these are numerous.— 
We have endeavored to give as concisely as possi- 
ble, a few of the most important. Some are better 
than others, but each may be occasionlly used with 
much advantage. 

1. Common Method: This has been until recently 
the chief method pursued. By this method, the 
members of the class are called to the recitation 
seats, or are required to aseume proper positions at 
theirdesks. ‘The words of the lesson are then called 
by the teacher, and are spelled orally, by the pupils 
either in order or promiscuously. Some pursue the 
old “ trapping” system which is but a slight modifi- 
cation of this method, in which those who spell 
words correctly are permitted to stand near the 
“head of the class,” the post of honor, displacing 


| those who have failed in the recitation. 


2. Choosing Sides: By this method, the pupils, 
after having prepared the lesson, are chosen on 
sides by two leaders selected by the teacher. The 
leaders usually cast lots for the first choice of assist- 
ants. The words are then given to the members of 
each class alternately, those spelling a word incor- 
rectly being required to take seats until all have 
been “spelled down,” as it is termed, or until all 
have spelled a word incorrectly. That side, a mem- 
ber or part of the members of which remains on the 
floor when the other party have all missed, is called 
the victor. 
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These are the two principal oral methods pursued. 
They are of use in creating variety, but in the main 
they are not to be relied on as the chief methods of 
recitation. 

3. Slate Method : By this method, the pupils are 
either required to pass from their seats to the re- 
citation benches, or in public schools they may be 
allowed to retain their seats at their respective desks. 
Each word in the lesson is then pronounced by the 
teacher, and pupils are required to write it on their 
slates. It is not necessary that the teacher take the 
words in their regular order. On the contrary, it is 
advisable that he select words from all parts of the 
lesson. 
the class, the members are required to exchangeslates 
with each other. 


After the whole lesson has been written by | 


The teacher, or one of the pupils | 


In pronouncing the word, the teacher should not 
only Fs gemreer it clearly and distinctly, but he 
should always pronounce it properly, and the pupil 
in spelling, should be required to pronounce each 
syllable in the proper manner. 

In either oral or written spelling, the pupil should 
be allowed but one trial. When more than one is 
allowed, the pupil guesses at the correct spelling, 
and one of the chief ends of the recitation is lost. 
Should the pupil by accident misspell the word, it 
will teach him to be more careful and in less haste 
in the future. 

The position of the pupil while standing in class, 
or while sitting when writing the exercise, should 
be a proper one. It is well to require the pupil to 
assume the same position when sitting, as he would 





under the guidance of the teacher, then spells each | be required to assume during the regular exercises 
word properly, and each pupil criticises silently the | in penmanship ; for if the pupil be permitted to con- 
work on the slate in his possession, and, when asked | tract bad habits in regard to position during the 


at the close of the recitation, reports the number of 
errors, with the name of the pupil, to the teacher. 


4. Blackboard Method: By this method, the 
pupils are all required to pass to the blackboard, 
and as the teacher calls or pronounces the word, the 
whole class, or as many as can conveniently be 
accommodated at the board at once, write it simul- 
taneously. The pupils are then required to exchange 
places at the board, each one being assigned to 
the criticism of words of some other pupil. The 
teacher then, as in the Slate Method, spells the 
words correctly, or appoints some pupil to spell 
them aloud to the class from the written exercises 
before him, the pupils drawing a line through every 
word spelled improperly. The errors of each one 
are then counted, and the number either announced 
to the teacher or placed on the board. 

In either of the written methods the pupils should 
be required to correct their own mistakes. An ad- 
vantage of the Board Method is, that all the work 
is performed before the eye of the teacher, and there 


can be no looking into books, as is semetimes the | 


case when the lesson is written at the seats. An 
objection to this method is, that the pupils cannot 
all be accommodated at the board. A second ob- 
jection is, that pupils, unless their moral training 
has been properly cared for, may attempt to copy 
from the work of others. It is for the teacher to 
judge whether or not he can rely on honor of the 
pupils in this particular. 

As has been before stated, all these methods may 
at times be used withadvantage. Each of them pos- 
sesses advantages not possessed by the others. ‘The 
secret of success in teaching, lies in keeping up an 
interest in study. With those who do not fully ap- 
preciate the advantages of an education, this is some- 
times a matter of some difficulty. One of the best 
means of arousing this interest and of keeping it 
active, is in perseuting as much variety as possible. 
Hence, in teaching Spelling, as well as any other 
study, it is beneficial to resort to as many methods 
of presenting the subject as possible. 


The teacher should, in any of the methods of re- 


| spelling exercise, he will certainly carry them with 
| him to the penmanship class. 
| In oral spelling, great attention should be paid 
to the tone and manner in which the pupil spells. 
It will be found that some are too boisterous, while 
| others are too much reserved in manner. A me- 
dium should be fixed. The tone should be just loud 
| and distinct enough to be heard clearly by the whole 
| class, and yet not so loud or boisterous as to disturb 
| or attract the attention of the remainder of the 
school. The teacher also should be careful to avoid 
| contracting a habit of speaking too loud, or the 
school will become noisy in proportion. 

Criticism: Pupils should be permitted to criticise 
the errors of each other freely : but the teacher must 
exercise great care, that the criticism be given ina 
generous spirit and with the intention of doing good. 
Generous criticism creates an interest in-the re- 
citation. It also gives an opportunity to the teacher 
of ascertaining who has really been industrious in the 
| preparation of the !esson. Allin the class should be 
held responsible for any errors that may escape their 
notice ; this will cause all to be watchful and atten- 
tive. Improper criticism, or such as does not tend 
to do good should never be tolerated by the teacher. 
It is a waste of time, and often causes much mis- 
chief. 

Names or Ossects: It will be found a very valu- 
able exercise to have pupils occasionally spell the 
names of objects with which they are acquainted. 
| These may either be taken in classes, as the names 
| of birds, the names of flowers, the names of animals, 
| &e., or they may be taken promiscuously. Various 
modes of conducting these exercises will suggest 
themselves to every thinking teacher. Under this 
same head may be embraced occasional exercise in 
| the spelling of geographical names; as, the capes of 

the United States, the rivers of Europe, or the moun- 
tain chains of Asia. 

Sentences: Dictation exercises will be found a 
| very valuable addition to the regular spelling exer- 
| cises. ‘The smallest pupils will be able to incorpo- 
| rate some of the words in sentences of their own, and 




















citation, pronounce the words in such a tone and | the more advanced will more fully appreciate the 
manner as will enable the whole class to hear it dis- | meaning and full force of the words when they as- 
tinctly. He should then persistently refuse to pro- | Sign them their proper positions in sentences. It is 
nounce it a sccond time, unless some accidental noise | Well, therefore, to require pupils, as soon as they are 
in the room has prevented some one or more of the | able, to incorporate the words of the lesson, or a 
pupils from hearing it By this means he will be | certain number of them, in sentences of their own 
able to command the strict attention of the whole | construction. 

class during the recitation, and every word omitted; Exercises In Puoneric Spetuina: These will 
by the pupil must be from a want of proper at-| not only serve to illustrate the difference between 
tention. | the form of the word and the sound of it ; but they 
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will prove valuable in cultivating a distinct articu- 
lation and in making the child attentive and observ- 
ing. 
Sy.iapication : Exercises in syllabication will 
prove valuable, not only in teaching the child how to 
roperly divide a word into its syllables, but in serv- 
ing as a kind of review lesson on the preceding exer- 
cises. Those given in this book are not intended 
to be comprehensive, but are given as a basis. The 
teacher should select many other words. This same 
remark will also apply to the Exercises in Phonetic 
Spelling.— Pottsville Dem. Stand. A.N. Ravs. 








aids ‘ 
THE FIRST LESSON. 

Incontrovertible axioms have existed in every de- 
partment of the arts, science and literature, undis- 
puted and in disputable from their first promulga- 
tion down to the present time. 

Much of our present wisdom with all of its extoll- 
ed beauty and excellence, is but the matured im- 
provement of many former established facts and 
teachings ; and the careful student who examines the 
records of ancient literature, inscribed when the 
writers made truth and usefulness more than brilli- 
ancy of description their aim, will find many useful 
axioms and declarations, firmly established by sound 
reasoning, which stand perpetuated, owing nothing 
of their endurance to beauty of language or elegance 
of style,—supported only by their usefulness and 
unquestioned truthfulness. Among such aphorisms 
may be found the quaint saying of Thomas Fuller, 
“ First teach your pupil obedience—next, what you 
will.” 

Improvement cannot be made where no errors or 
deficiencies exist, and new plans of operation should 
not be adopted unless they are corrective of former 
defects and calculated to promote useful progress. 

The old records that have reached us (and thanks 
to literary students and antiquarians, they are many, 
and dated centuries far gone in the past,) fully prove 
that though much of ancient recorded wisdom is 
useful and reliable, yet they give as certain evidence 
that many errors fall to their share. Even in the 
short sentence I have quoted from Faller, their is an 
error or imperfection; and as a teacher, to whom in 
common with others of my profession he gives this 
advice, I must enter my protest against his unre- 
served assertion which I have on this occasion incor- 
porated in my address to you. 

Frankly admitting that the inculcation of obedi- 
ence should be the first step in teaching, it should 
never be “ what you will” in the next, or any of the 
subsequent lessons of instruction, but every succeed- 
ing lesson should be as carefully selected, as well 
suited to the circumstances of the teacher and as 
applicable to the wants and conditions of the pupil, 
as any of his preceding lessons. 

Obedience necessarily implies some duty or duties 
to be performed, attention paid to the advice and 
the strict observance of the rules and commands, 
given by the preceptor to his pupils for the regula- 
tion of conduct, the instruction of their minds, and 
the inculcation and improvement of their morality. 

In common law, ignorance of a statute cannot be 

lead in justification of its breach. I am not a 

awyer and will not dispute the wisdom of this con- 

truction ; but have always thought it was arbitrary 
and severe, and will maintain that when the teacher 
is the judge and the pupil the arraigned, it would 
be as unjust as cruel, to condemn the culprit who 
sinned through ignorance. 

If then the offender cannot plead ignorance in 
mitigation of punishment, the rules and regulations 


which inflict it for non-observance, should be but 
few, should be clearly defined, and fully made known. 

These several preliminary remarks disposed of, I 
am enabled to name some of the duties calling for 
a strict obedience on the part of the pupil, and | 
will place the observance of order among the first. 

Order is said to be Heaven’s first law; if so, its 
institution is heavenly, and heavenly its effects.— 
Before the altar, beneath the pulpit, in the forum, 
and Senate chamber, in each and every place where 
instruction is given and received, order should reign, 
and in no places should it be more regularly enforced 
than in the family circle and the school room. 

Let order, then, be one of the first rules calling 
for the exercise of obedience, and let its observance 
be rigidly maintained and enforced by requisite 
punishment, when milder measures fail to produce 
proper results. 


When we instruct the mind, we teach for the bene- 
fit of the pupil, for the present and future of time, 
and great is the responsibility of the teacher, 
arduous his task, and his best efforts too often 
slightly and thoughtlessly remunerated. But ob! 
how great the trust, how much increased the re- 
sponsibility to assume the duty of moral training, 
since much of time and all of eternity, for misery or 
bliss, may depend upon his precepts and example. 

Let the teacher, then, ever bear in mind that 
though ignorance is nov bliss, educated and trained 
vice leads to certain and more deserved misery, and 
that the inculcation of virtuous prirciples and a 
love for the beanty of holiness, should never give 
place to any other consideration. 


Exdeavor to cultivate in your pupils a due regard 
for truth and integrity, and heartfelt abhorrence of 
falsehood and duplicity,for my experience in teaching 
warrants the assertion, that while you can depend 
upon the veracity of your pupil, let his faults be ever 
so many, you may hope for his amendment, and that 
little or no reliance can be placed upon the future 
good conduct of the confirmed liar. 


The example of the teacher will lead his scholars 
into early practice of purity in language and man- 
ners, cleanliness of person and apparel, mildness in 
discourse and demeanor, habits of attention, appli- 
cation and industry,—provided, the intruder is as he 
ought to be, exemplary in his character; since child- 
ren of all ages are imitative and naturally adopt 
his language and manner as their model. 

Can amiability be successfully taught by a harsh, 
severe or passionate preceptor ?—delicacy of man- 
ner and purity of specch by one who is rude and 
violent in action and temper, and whose language is 
vulgar, coarse and improper, perhaps at times, 
offensively indelicate? Cansuch acquire the respect 
of his pupils, so requisite for their proper instruc- 
| tion? 

Or can one who has no love for children, no attach- 
| ment for his scholars, no pride in their progress, no 
| delight in their innocent pastimes and conversation, 
| who seldom smiles and frequently frowns and ap- 
| pears to take pleasure in vindictive punishment,—ca 
| he win the love of his pupils? Kvery respondent 

will emphatically answer, no! “ ‘Though he may have 

the learning and wisdom of the noted Sage of old, and 

a life experience in teaching, he it not fit to form 
| the minds and hearts of children.” 

The most difficult and annoying duty of theteacher is 

the necessity of inflicting punishment upon his schoi- 
| ars for disobedience and other infractions of rule. 
| If parents and guardians would conscientiously per- 
form their duty, and train their children properly to 
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obey rightly constituted rules, the contaminating 
rod would seldom, if ever, be found in the hand of a 


reluctant teacher, vhose feelings are often outraged | 
by the necessity of its use, and the sad reflection that | 
it is occasioned by the delinquency of the parents, | 


who often shift responsibility, and meanly counsel 
him to flog their children. 
The course hitherto pursued by our prompt and 


industrious County Superintendent, and that of his | 


future which he has made known by publication, 


give warrant that our common schools, will be placed | 


under the charge of competent teachers,—-competent 
for moral as well as for intellectual instruction ; and 


we hope that, with such preceptors,—having a love | 


for their charge, pride in their profession, possessed 
of requisite firmness tempered by clemency, fully im- 


pressed by a sense of the great responsibility of their | 


duties, and actuated by a determination conscien- 
tiously to discharge them, and having secured the 
obedience of their pupils and established order,— 
they may rightly determine that which has not been 
made known by Fuller—tue NEXT LESSON TO BE 
raucut.—Miners Journal. P. F. Moopey. 


seo —-— - 
THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 


An address to the Graduating Class of the State 
Nermal School of the 2nd District, delivered 
July 21, 1865, by Prof. J. P. Wickersham. 

The most critical day of our lives, is the day when 
we leave the home in which we were reared, or the 
school in which we were educated, to assume the re- 
sponsibility of acting for ourselves, unguided and 
unprotected by those stronger or wiser. The day 
is critical, but the discipline is excellent. I have 
watched this assumption of the responsibilities of 
manhood hundreds of times with the most intense 
interest. I like to see a young man gird up his 
strength and plunge into the turmoil of business, 
fearlessly contend with the difficulties he encoun- 
ters, and finally come out of the struggle a strong 
man. Schools can make scholars, but life alone can 
make men. If some are crushed in the struggle, it 
is better on the whole, that life should be a strug- 
gle. It is better that each one should be the maker 
of his own fortune, though some fail to make a for- 
tune. It is better that each should paddle his own 
canoe, though some canoes dash in pieces upon 
rocks, or strand upon the shore. 

This day, Ladies and Gentlemen, relieves you from 
the restraints of school, and throws you upon your 
own resources. You are no longer students, but 
men and women. You are no longer to be governed 
by others, but must govern yourselves. ‘The swift, 
on-moving current of busy life whirls past, even 
while I now speak, and in it you must launch your 
barks, sink or swim. Make ready for the voyage; 
forward to the helm; God grant you strength of arm 
and covrage of heart to encounter storms, to face 
dangers, to triumphantly enter, after life’s fitful voy- 
age, that harbor in which alone safe anchorage is 
found for the restless spirit—Heaven. 

Myself a navigator upon the sea whereon you are 
to sail, will you listen while I name a few'simple 
rules which will be useful to you? 

Always do your duty. 
to occupy what is called humble positions in life.— 
If so, do your duty. 
soldiers with muskets, as well as oflicers with swords 
and shoulder straps. If it should be your lot to fight 
with muskets, use them well. Use them well, be- 
cause no other course is manly; use them well, be- 
cause it is the best evidence you can furnish, that 


It may be your fortune | 
you. 
In an army there must be | 


you deserve promotion. It is the worst policy in 

| the world to do as little as you can where you are, 
| in the hope that something better may turn up.— 
Whatever you undertake to do, do it well. 

As things are, every one must prove himself. So- 
ciety does not give a man its confidence without 
testing him. It has scales and weighs him. If it 
finds he is worth more than he is bringing—has 
powers which fit him for a higher position, it says 
to him by the opportunities it presents, “ Friend, 
come up higher.” Then do your duty always and 
everywhere. 

Push upwards.—Do your duty always, but push 
upward. Fortunes are often made in a moment— 
watch your chance. You stand as it were on the 
shore of arapid river. A prize floats by. It is for 
you. Itiswithin your reach. Seize it, or it is gone 
forever. 

I blame no one for the indulgence of a proper am- 
bition. A clerk at the counter may aspire to be the 
head of the firm—a lawyer’s errand-boy may dream 
of the time when he will be a judge of the court—a 
| common school teacher may indulge the hope of 
| becoming a professor—a private in the rear rank, a 
| general at the head of an army—a village debater, 
|a dignified senator—a peasant, a king. All may 
| lawfully seek to better their condition. All may 
) push upward. 

I say to you push upward ; not by fawning and 
| flattery, not by maneuvering and intrigue, not by 
begging and bargaining, but by simply doing your 
| duty and awaiting your opportunity. Merit, solid 
| merjt, is the basis of all success worth having. Suc- 
| cess gained by what men call luck, is no real suc- 
cess. A fortune won at a lottery is no fortune, and 
|is apt to curse the winner. ‘Time exposes the pre- 
| tensions of the empiric, and history with ruthless 
| hand snatches many a man from the elevated posi- 
| tion to which he climbed by fraud or favoritism, and 
thrusts him down to his true level with the things 
that crawl. We have pigmies, I know, perched high 
up in State, and Church, and School; but who 
honors them now, or who will remember them when 
| they die? 
| ‘The basis of all success worth having, is merit.— 
Have this, then wait and watch; for it is true, as 
Shakespere says, “ There is a tide in the affairs of 
men which taken at the flood leads on to fortune.” 
Men are accustomed to say of individuals, “ They 
took their chance and succeeded,” or “ they missed 
their chance and failed.” It is not chance, though 
it may seem so. It is the opportunity God offers to 
better their condition—to act a nobler part in the 
affairs of life. ‘To you let me say, your opportunity 
may come to-morrow, next week, or next year; it 
will come, be ready with oil in your lamps to seize 
it when proffered. There is a crisis in almost every 
battle when a blow well struck wins the victory ; it 
is so with individuals, and when to you that critical 
moment comes, strzke home. 

Be honorable. By this, I wish to advise you never 
to condescend to do anything that is little, low, or 
mean. There are many persuns in every commu- 
nity that are not strictly honorable. They make 
| promises, but do not keep them. They pretend to 
be your friends, but behind your back they slander 
They make bargains, but if they find them to 
their disadvantage they break them. They involve 
others in difficulty, and then suffer them to bear the 
consequences without giving them help or sympa- 
thy. ‘They borrow, but forget to pay. They use 
their friends to gain power and place, and then turn 
their backs upon them. The world is full of just 
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such characters as these. Shun them. Hold your OBJECT LESSONS. 
honor sacred. There was much in the conduct of | An Essay Read before the Schuylkill County Hd- 
ra “' pee —s ne 4 g ee 7 be | ucational Association, May 27, 1865, by Miss Su- 
mired. was their pride eep themselves - - 
above reproach—to preserve their honor unstained. | ste F. Angell, Potteville, Penna. 
Unwilling to submit to wrong themselves, they were | Object lessons; or, how we can most properly de- 
ever ready to redress wrong done to others. They | velop the minds of those entrusted to our care. As 
held it as much amiss to give as to receive an insult. | we feel anxiety and interest in a forlorn and neglect- 
True, theirs was a half heathenish chivalry ; what | ed human being, so I feel with regard to a subject 








we want now is a Christian chivalry—a chivalry not | of such vast importance os the present, receiving 

less manly, brave, or honest, than the chivalry of | in our midst slight attention. I am interested that 

the middle ages—but leavened by the higher prin- | I may be able to teach this branch properly myself; 

ciples of faith and love. anxious to interest others that they too may feel its 
Preserve your integrity. Life has its temptations. | importance. 


They present themselves in numberless forms, and 
attack us from all directions. The human heart is 
a fortress which Satan, like a skilful general, mar- 
shals his hosts to capture. He. scans every avenue 
of approach, learns the weakest part, and disposes 
his forces, so as to throw his whole strength upon it. 
If he fail to effect his purpose by storm, he will try 
to do so by strategy—beg, buy, flatter, lie, assume 
the guise of friendship and stab you with one hand 
while he caresses you with the other. He will 
promise wealth, reputation, honor, long life, any- 
thing to the man who will fall down and worship 
him, These wiles of the evil one are most persist- 
ently directed against the young and unsuspecting. 
He tempts them as he tempted Adam and Eve. He 
still promises them a knowledge of good and evil if 
they will eat the forbidden fruit. Multitudes believe 
Satan’s teachings and seek to gain riches by fraud 
and deception, reputation by having paid retainers 
to fill the public ear with the story of their virtues, 
and position by sacrificing their manhood to attain 
it. ut success thus gained, is short-lived, and any 
who are thus deceived will realize at last that they 
have been turned poor and naked out of Paradise. 

Preserve your integrity. Give up all else if you 
must. Suffer like Job, if God will it, but never con- 
sent to debase yourselves by sacrificing this best of 
all treasures. ‘This is the centre of our being, the 
holy of holies in the soul, and men become brutes 
if they desecrate it. 

The present is a favorable time to enter upon the 
stage of active life. Never before were there such 
opportunities for merit to make itself known or 
power to make itself felt. Society is alive. The 
old, fixed order of things is broken up. Recent 
storms have disturbed the strata on the mountain 
sides, the rains have washed down fragments which 
contain golden particles, and they may now be 
gathered. Vacant places await new comers. A 
universal stir in the crowd gives a chance for the 
strong to reach the front. These new times demand 
new men. The leaven of Republicanism begins to 
stir the world, and now approaches the reign of the 
people. All the forces that Monarchy, Aristocracy 
and Slavery could muster in this country were glori- 
— defeated in the recent struggle, and now, in 
the language of our late lamented President, “The 
burdens are to be lifted from the shoulders of all 
men, and all are to have an equal chance.” 

I rejoice that you can enter active life in times 
like these, and I rejoice still more in the fact that 
you are so well prepared to assume the responsi- 
bilities which times like these impose upon the 
young men and young women of the country. We 


expect you to always do your duty, to push upward, 
to be honorable, to preserve your integrity; and 
your past leads us to have confidence, that your 
fature life will be manly and of good report.—Lan- 
caster Bve. Express, 


| It has been said by one of the greatest teachers 
| of the eighteenth century, that observation is the 
| basis of allknowledge. ‘The first object then, in ed- 
| ucating children, should be to lead them to observe 
with accuracy, and then to express with correctness 
| the result of their observations. Cultivation ef the 
| perceptive faculties is where primary education be- 
| gins, and this consists chiefly in affording conveni- 
| ence and stimulants for their development; as the 
great secret of fixing their attention consists in 
| gratifying curiosity, the love of activity, and in 
| mingling delightful associations with learning—-never 
| overtaxing their faculties, by keeping them too long 
directed to one particular subject. Children crave 
knowledge as well as occupation, and, by taking ad 
vantage of this propensity to know, while gratifying 
a natural desire, habits of observation may be estab- 
lished, and a great amount of knowledge imparted, 
while at the same time, conception, imagination, 
reason are being cultivated, and the foundation laid 
for a thoroughly practical education. This can 
never be accomplished by books, but should precede 
it; it is the work of the parent and primary teacher, 
and should occupy the first ten years of life. After 
the age of ten let object lessons harmonize with, 
rather than supercede other exercises, and it will be 
found to aid much in the round of daily recitation. 
Unless we endeavor to gratify this desire for knowl- 
edge, by assisting them in their search for hidden 
treasures, they will undertake the task alone, and 
very often, in their anxiety thoroughly toinvestigate 
matters for themselves, become quite destructive. 
We should draw from children what they know 
concerning the subject or object presented; by close 
questioning, giving them as little information as pos- 
sible, until we can judge of the amount of knowledge 
ossessed; as this will enable them to form the hab- 
it of thinking for themselves. Children have often 
read the primer through, without considering what 
enabled them to see the lette®s, words and beautiful 
pictures which it contained, or knowing what name 
to give to that part of the eye through which light 
is admitted into it; the use of the lashes and eye- 
brows, or being able to name the other different parts 
of the eye, their use to each other, and its value ag 
one of the members of the body; they do not even 
know the number of joints in one of their toes or 
| fingers, unless they stop to count, cannot tell the 
names given to the different kinds of teeth, and the 
use ofeach. The little girl cannot give the correct 
name of the color of the dress she wears, or the boy, 
' that of his Sunday pants. They cannot name the 
\ parts of the chair they sit on, the use of each piece 
to the other parts of it, and its value as an article 
| of furniture. Boys have often seen carts, but can- 
not name and describe the parts of one, the materials 
of which they are formed ; or tell of its great use to 
the laborer. And why? simply because they have 
| never formed habits of observation. Few children 
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the human voice and those made by animals. We 
are not apt to consider the importance of early at- 
tention to this subject, or else forget that it is impos- 
sible to teach a child to become a pleasant reader, 
until he can readily distinguish and imitate the sounds 
of the human voice, and cannot do these well until 
he has first learned to observe the different sounds. 
We hear, but take little pleasure in sounds, unless 
we have been taught to discriminate and appreciate 
them. 

In giving the sense of hearing, God gave with it 
the ability of deriving pleasure from its exercise; but 
like all other faculties it needs culture, and as hear- 
ing is one of the means by which the mind gains a 
knowledge of the external world, as tutors of the 
young it isa subject deserving our attention. To teach 
a distinct enunciation of the elementary sounds of 
the langua ge is also very important, and if properly 
conducted, exercise in this branch will prove very 


useful in preparing for subsequent lessons in read- } 


ing. Perhaps at first the children will find it diffi- 





| to them. 


cult to articulate distinctly, but perseverance will | 


overcome this; and as instruction always gives 


pleasure, unless there is something wrong either in | 
'cises of another character may be introduced.— 


the mode of presenting it, or in the subject matter 
selected for instruction, so they rejoice at the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, as the miner does, at the discov- 
ery of a new vein of the precious substance for which 
he searches. 
in conversation on things at home, and things with 
which we meet every day; conducted in the simplest 
manner possible, without formality, taking care to 
dwell for a time, on that subject in which they man- 





= = 
of five years, can name a dozen different sounds of | parents and teachers. Lessons on form, size, color, 


number, weight, measure, lessons to develop ideas of 
drawing (a subject which is too often almost entirely 
neglected till pupils have entered the higher grade 
schools,) lessons to develop ideas of place, of God 
asa kind father, of the soul, and innumerable others. 
We must be active and thoroughly interested in 
giving these lessons, or indifference and dullness will 
be manifested by the class. The kind and amount 
of instruction must, of course, depend on the age and 
advancement of pupils, and we should not consider 
a lesson finished till we have led them to see, in the 
creation of objects, the wisdom and power of the Cre- 
ator. 

Singing should be interspersed with these ex- 
ercises, as it will render great assistance in the 
cultivation of their voices; for the imitative powers 
of children are so great that when developed, no 
refinement of tone, or inflection of voice is difficult 
Knowing this let us consider well the im- 
portance of pure pronunciation, and a correct man- 
ner of speaking; as defects in this respect are as 
readily imitated as correctness. Singing will help 
to make the hours seem shorter, and give spirit 
and zeal for other exercises. Enlivening exer- 


For instance,—on a hot day, when the children are 


| languid and dispirited, they may be required to imi- 


Children’s first lessons should consist | 


ifest the greatest interest, till we have won their con- | 


fidence and removed restraint upon the expression 
of their thoughts ; then we may lead them on a little 
farther, to name some of the objects that have a com- 
mon resemblance in the material of which they are 


made, or in their use, by questions like these : What , saic 
| strictly attended to, the mental faculties might be 


things are worn on hands? Ans.—gloves, mittens, 
rings, &c. What things are worn on feet? . Ans.— 
stockings, slippers, shoes, boots, overshoes. Why 
are stockings worn? When are slippers worn ?— 
Who wear boots? When are overshoes worn ?— 


Can you name anything else that is worn on the feet ? | 


What things are worn on the head? Name some 
things that are made of wood? 
you see in thesky, &c., 4c. An almost endless num- 
ber of questions might be asked; but we should be 


careful to select first those things with which the 


What things do | 


tate sounds of nature ; as sounds made by the wind 
sighing through the trees; the rustling of leaves ; 
the patter of a gentle fall of rain ; of a heavy shower ; 
of sawing; and by other different employments.— 
And here the importance of physical training should 
be mentioned, as seeds 6f disease are often sown in 
schools, simply from neglect of this branch of edu- 
cation. The mind and body should each be guided 
and trained to equal development. Exercises given 
twice a day, each of five or ten min»tes length, will 
prove a benefit to pupils, and will nor, as some have 
said, be wasting time. If physical training was more 


be more fully developed. 

Conversational lessons, music lessons, object les- 
sons, and physical training, combined with those 
deeper, higher, sweeter lessons of the wisdom, power, 
and love of God, if rightly taught, should cause chil- 
dren to remember the school room as one of the most 
delightful places they would wish to visit. Lead 
them to listen attentively to truth and wisdom; 


| whether in teachings of things on earth, in air, or 


children are familiar, and not lead them to observe | 


things which are beyond their comprehension. A 
knowledge of the nearest things should be acquired 
first, then of those farther off. The most impor- 
tant idea to be kept in mind is that these exercises 


are intended to develop habits of observation by ' 


means of conversation, leading children to see things 
around themselves; and to guide them in their ef- 
forts to gain knowledge by means of their senses. 


Sometimes it gives pleasure to have them name a | 
certain number of things found in the kitchen, or | 


parior, to name things we eat or drink, and the dif- 
erent parts of a door or window. If they cannot tell 
at once, give them a certain time in which they may 
think, and if possible find out for themselves; but if 
they fail in the attempt, give them then the aid they 


sea; and help them to search for proper treasures 
with which to fill that storehouse of the mind. 
— - +o —____- 
REPORT ON TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
Read at the New York Teachers’ Association. 
BY PROF. 8. G. WILLIAMS, 


The objects of a Teachers’ Institute should be, Ist, 
To awaken the candidate for the teacher’s office to 
@ proper appreciation of the nature and importance 
of the work he proposes to undertake ; and 2d, To in- 
struct him as far as possible in the principles on 
which school management and instruction-should be 
based, and the methods by which they should pro- 
ceed. The previous literary competency of every 
member of the Institute, should in all cases, it is 


| thought, be taken for granted. 


need to make you understand that they have a cor- | 
rect idea of the subject about which they have been | 


conversing. I have named but a few of the many, 


MANY subjects that might be and have been selected | 


for object lessons. N. A. Calkins gives a fine col- 
lection in his interesting work on object lessons for 


To secure the attainment of the above mentioned 
objects, the Institute should aim to teach, not only 
by precept, but also by example. Hence, as every 
efficient school must be a thoroughly organized 
and disciplined body, the Institute should itself be 
a model of complete organization and ‘discipline.— 
At the very outset, the time for every exercise 
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should be definitely fixed, and this should be rigidly 
adhered to; and the punctual attendance and quiet 
attention of every member, should be as carefully se- 
cured as in a well-conducted school. 

It is well known that unpracticed teacherg, in their 
school management, instinctively pattern after some 
example which seems to them good. Let the Insti- 
tute be a model which they may safely imitate in 
every respect. So may the indirect benefits which 
it confers on the sctioals of the county, come to rival 
those resulting from its direct instructions. 

The success of every Institate must depend very 
largely on a judicious selection of the men who are 
to conduct its exercises. They should always be live 
teachers—men whose theoretical views have stood 
the test of a successful school room experience, and 
have been fashioned thereby into practicable forms 


—and who with a clear comprehension of what is de- | 


sirable to be attained, can yet definitely map out the 
difficulties which will be encountered, and the means 
by which they may be overcome. Let the exercises 


of the Institute be conducted, from beginning to end, | 


by two such men (and if one of them can be the 
commissioner himself, it will be all the better)—let 
them be skillful to analyze all operations of the 
school room, systematic to arrange, and luminous in 
statement and explanation, and it can hardly fail 
to be productive of great good to the schools. 

It is very desirable, that the persons who are to co- 
operate in conducting an Institute, should thorough- 
ly harmonize in their views and methods. The brief 
time allotted to the Institute will be nearly barren 
of good, if consumed in the conflict of opinions ; and 
the minds of the pupils—in most cases too immature 


to judge ned of the points at issue—will be left | 
e 


to drift rudderless on an unknown sea. 

A crying evil in too many of our Institutes, which 
cannot too soon be abated, is the fragmentary and 
hap-hazard way in which their exercises are con- 
ducted. A number of able men are engaged to par- 


ticipate in their labors, any two of whom, if their | 


work was properly systematized, and made continu- 
ous through the allotted two weeks, could do a last- 
ing service to the schools of the county; but as each 


The question as to the utility of attempting to 
popularize the natural sciences by brief courses of 
well-digested lectures, needs no discussion here. It 
is sufficient to say, that they are foreign to the pur- 
poses of the Institute, and consume its time without 
any compensating advantage. It certainly needs 
much self-denial on the part of a man of fine literary 
tastes and culture, when called upon to address an 
Institute, to forego the opportunity of displaying his 
talent to the best advantage, and to content himself 
with the less pretentious task of instructing his hum- 
bler brethren in the duties and responsibilities of the 
school. Yet this he must do, if he would aim at 
being useful rather than ornamental ; and the highest 
talents may find full scope for their exercise in 
teaching the teachers of our land how best to instruct 
| its youth. Those who heard it will not soon forget 

a lecture, on ‘“ How best to teach reading and the 
alphabet,” delivered before one of our Institutes, by 
a man who, by his able administration of the affairs 
of his State in the gubernatorial chair, had so won 
| the confidence of the people, that they had promoted 
| him to the superintendency of their schools. Doubt- 

less the brilliant audience that his reputation had 
| assembled, would have been better suited with some 
| literary theme, but the beneficial effects of that lec- 

ture are still felt in the schools of that viciuity, though 
| more than six years have elapsed since its delivery. 
| None knew better than he, that the exercises of the 
| Institute should be solely professional, and that no 
| side issues should be made for the purpose of at- 
| tracting the general public. On this conviction he 
acted, and would that his example might be univer- 
| sally followed. 

It will probably be needless to speak of the book 
agent nuisance here. If,as has been recommended, 
| the Institute be organized as a model school, that 
| will cease to exist ; for no well conducted school will 
| permit its exercises to be interrupted by business 
| foreign to its immediate objects. 

When the Institute has been duly organized, its 
| instructors secured to give their whole time to its 
| work, and the causes which waste its time and dis- 
| tract the attention of its members rigidly excluded, 





remains but a few days, or even hours, and almost | it is ready to proceed with the work of professional 
inevitably trespasses upon ground already partially | training. 


occupied by others, no subject gets that full and ex- | 
haustive treatment which is needful to make a clear 


and definite impression upon persons who have had 
little professional training. By this mode of proce- 
dure, it is easy to attain a minimum of benefit at a 
maximum of expense. The School Commissioners 


will doubtless prefer to reverse the results of the | 


problem ; but it can be done only by reversing the 
conditions. 

It may be questioned also whether much valuable 
time is not employed to small advantage, in lectures 
on various scientific and literary topics, having but 
a remote bearing, if any at all, on the real objects of 


the Institute. You may hear, at many of these gather- | 


ings, lectures on Physiology which could profitably 


be condensed into a few practical suggestions to | 


teachers how to preserve their own health, and that 
of their pupils; lectures on Phrenology plentifully 
interlarded with tirades against the use of the rod 
in school government; lectures on Chemistry, As- 
tronomy and Geology, from which the previous train- 
ing of the auditors has fitted them to derive but 


little profit ; and lectures on various pretty literary | 


topics, which would be excellent on the lecture plat- 


form, but which are totally out of place where the | 


sole question should be, “ How shall I best govern 
and teach my school ?” 


Let it be taken for granted that the instruction 
will be given by lectures, which is undoubtedly, in 
the main, the best mode yet devised, unless some 
modification hereafter to be mentioned shall be 
deemed judicious. It is recommended that the lec- 
tures should be arranged in the following order : lst, 
A plain analysis of the iotellectual faculties to be 
educated,—and doubtless Hemilton’s will be most 
| easily understood and retained ; 2d, An exposition 
| of the fundamental principles on which instruction 

should be based, as growing out of the constitution 
'of the human mind and founded on the laws in ac- 
cordance with which it acquires, retains, elaborates, 
and uses knowledge ; 3d, The objects of recitations, 
and the manner in which they should be conducted to 
fix the attention of a class, and to secure the attain- 
ment of those objects,—(the reason for placing this 
head in this present position will presently be 
given); 4th, a thorough exemplification of the 
methods by which the fundamental principles are to 
be applied in teaching the various branches of com- 
'mon schoo! study; 5th, An analysis of the leading 
motives by which conduct is influenced, and the use 
that should be made of them in promoting the 
growth and development of a noble character; 6th, 
| School government, as intimately connected with and 

dependent upon human motives, and the proper de- 
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velopment of human character; and 7th, A full dis-| 


cussion and exemplification of the mode of organizing 
and conducting schools, and of those little arrange- 
ments and observances on which the easy working of 
a well ordered school so much depends, 

It is hardly to be expected that the order of pre- 
sentation of topics here proposed will not be open to 


some objections ; but the principle on which it pro- | 


ceeds will, with a single exception, be apparent at a 
glace. It is that of practice growing out of and 
illustrating principles. 


In these lectures, the instructor cannot make too | 


free use of the blackboard; nor can he too clearly 
distinguish the material points he wishes to impress 
from the amplifying language by which they are illus- 


trated and enforced. Every power that he possesses | 


will find full scope for its exercise ; but let him aim 
to display his abilities rather by clear statement and 


analysis and by vivid illustration, than by rhetorical | 
flights, which less frequently illuminate than dazzle | 


and mislead. 

By proper lectures, the theory and practice of the 
educatioual process may be made level to the under- 
standing of these who attend an Institute. 
not sufficient that they be understood. 
also, so far as time will permit, be made familiar.— 
To this end, every member of the Institute should be 
required to make an abstract of the lectures ; and to 
facilitate this, it would be well for the lecturer, after 
clearly stating the point he proposes to illustrate, 
to pause for a nroment while it is noted down. At 
fixed times, the abstracts should be read by some 
members of the institute, and any errors or omis- 
sions corrected by others. These abstracts will not 
only aid in fixing attention and insuring memory, 
but will also afford to the young teacher, in his after 
experience, a Pye! means of reviewing the lessons 
he has received, when his daily work best fits him to 
apply and profit by their teachings. 

Still further to promote this desirable familiarity 
with theories and methods, it is recommended that 


the Institute be divided iuto a convenient number of | 


sections, of say ten persons each, for practice in con- 
ducting recitations in the various branches of com- 
mon school instruction, and in applying the methods 
which have just been nenmuittte’ fo the lectures.— 
The exercises of these sections should be conducted | 
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But it is | 
They should | 





Nothing has thus far been said about masical and 
light calisthenic exercises, although they are by no 
| means considered to be matters of slight import- 
| ance. Ppysical training, especially, has been hitherto 
far too generally neglected in our schools; and, as 
|a@ move in the right direction, it is recommended 
| that some brief manual of bodily movements, requir- 
ing no apparatus, should be introduced in our Insti- 
tutes and systematically practiced, as a means of 
relaxation from the more exclusively :atellectual ex- 
ercises. 
It is a matter of no small importance to the well- 
| being of our district schools, that there should be a 
general attendance at the Institutes of those who 
| propose toteach. To secure this, the following plan 
is with much diffidence submitted. Let the Insti- 
| tute be so efficiently conducted, that no earnest 
teacher can afford to absent himself from its exer- 
ciscs, and the non-attendance will doubtless be 
greatly diminished. At its close let those who have 
| been worthy members, have a written examination 
on the branches taught in district schools; and, if 
they pass it creditably, let the fact of attendance at 
the Institute be stated in the certificate. Of the 
absentees, there will be two classes—a small number 
who are unable to attend, and a large number who 
do not care to. As it would be difficult if not im- 
possible in practice to distinguish between the two, 
it had better not be attempted. Let them be rigid- 
| ly examined, not only in the branches to be taught, 
| but also in the theory and practice of teaching, as 
| far as an intelligent person hould have acquired 
| them at the institute, and let any considerable fail- 
| ure in the latter be a capital disqualification. The 
commissioner has no power to compel attendance at 
| the Institute, but it is his undoubted duty to insist 
| upon that degree of professional skill which the 
| bounty of the State has placed within the reach 
| of all. 
The following resolutions are appended to the re- 
| port: 
Resolved, That the Institute should be organized 
as a model school, and its exercises should be gen- 
erally conducted by at least two earnest, practical 
| teachers, whose services should, if possible, be con- 
| tinued through the entire two weeks. 








Resolved, That the regular exercises of the Insti- 





by the members in rotation, and should be carefully | tute should be professional, and that merely scien- 
supervised and criticised by the instructors, who will | tific and literary lectures in the evening should for 
thus have an opportunity, not otherwise afforded | the most part be excladed. 
them, to see that the principles they have inculcat-| Resolved, That the instruction should be given by 
ed are rightly understood, and the methods they | lectures arranged in the order recommended in the 
have recommended rightly practiced. It is thought | paper preceding these resolutions, and that the 
that fuliy one-third of the time of the institute could | pupils should be required to make written abstracts 
be most profitably employed in these section recita-| of such lectures. 
tions; and, that they may be properly conducted, the| Resolved, That the Institute should be divided 
3d division of lectures should occupy the place which | into a convenient number of sections, as above re- 
has been assigned to them. It is probably needless | commended, for the more thorough training of its 
to suggest that the members of these sections should | members in methods of teaching. 
occupy seats together during the general lectures of Resolved, That the commissioners should demand 
the Institute. | of the applicants for certificates, at least such a de- 
It is usual, in some Institutes, for the members to | gree of professional knowledge as could be acquired 
present written questions to the instructors, asking | by a dilligent use of the advantages of the Institute, 
for advice upon certain difficult or doubtful cases | and should reject such as fail to meet this demand. 
which they have met with in their school experience | 8. G. WitiiaMs, 
or studies. These questions are answered in their | JamEs CRUIKSHANK, 
appropriate place in the lectures, or at times set | Joun H. Frencu, 
apart for this purpose. The remarks so elicited, are | D. 8S. Herrron, 
commonly listened to with a livelier interest than | H. 8. Stessrys, 
they would be if introduced by the lecturer without | Committee. 
being so called forth; and it is thought that if pro-; The report was accepted, and the resolutions 
perly managed, these questions might be made a/| adopted. 
source of considerable profit. New York Teacher. 
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MINUTES OF THE AMERICAN NORMAL SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION, 

Held in State School Department in the Capitol 

Building, Harrisburg, Penna., August 15, 1865. 


Association assembled at 11 o’clock. 

On motion of W. D. Henkle, W. F. Phelps, of 
Minnesota, was elected President to serve till the 
arrival of Richard Edwards, the regular President, 
who was known to be in the city. 

W. F’. Phelps expressed the desire, that hereafter 
the Association would be able to meet regularly.— 
Messrs. Henkle and Wickersham explained, that 
informal meetings had been held in Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, and Illinois, since the meeting in 
Baffalo in 1860, at which Mr. Wickersham had been 
elected Secretary. 

On motion of J. P. Wickersham, a committee was | 
appointed to revise the Constitution preparatory to 
a reorganization. The Chair appointed J. P. Wick- 
ersham, D. B. Hager, and E. A. Sheldon. 

E. A. Sheldon then alluded to the interest that he 
felt in this Association. It was his first attendance. 
They were about to reorganize the Training School 
in Oswego, and he desired to learn all he could here 
before completing the reorganization. 

On motion of W. D. Henkle, the revision commit- 
tee were appointed to prepare business for the re- 
maining sessions of the Association. 

R. Edwards having arrived, made some remarks 
approving the above action, and on motion of J. P. 
Wickersham, he and the temporary Chairman were 
added to the revision committee. 

J. P. Wickersham moved that the first topic for 
discussion in the afternoon be a Course of Study for 
Normal Schools, and that E. A. Sheldon open the 
discussion. Adopted. 

On motion of W. D. Henkle, adjourned to meet 
at 24 o’clock, p. m. 








AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Committee reported, through its chairman, the | 
former Constitution with a few slight changes. The 
report was adopted with some verbal alterations 
suggested by W. D. Henkle and R. Edwards. 

rder of business reported by same committee : 


1. Appointment of Nominating Committee. 


2. Course of Study and Training best adapted to 
subserve the purposes of Normal Schools. 


3. The Domestic Arrangements necessary for the 
Students of Normal Schools. . 


The discussion on Course of Study was opened 
by E. A. Sheldon. He stated the difficulties ex- 
perienced in Oswego from the fact, that pupils enter 
without sufficient scholastic instruction. In re- 
modelling their course of study, they had inserted 
more scholastic instruction. The great work is to 
prepare persons to teach in the common schools of 
the State. To meet the cases of those not sufficient- 
ly acquainted with the elementary studies, a Pre- 
paratory Elementary Course had been adopted. He 
read from the manuscript of a forthcoming circular 
for the Oswego Training School, the reason for 
adopting this course, as well as the studies included 
in it. He then dilated at length on the other courses 
of study, including the High School course, to be 
pursued at the Oswego Training School, and answer- 
ed questions proposed to him by W. F. Phelps, Jno. 
S. Hart, and S$. R. Thompson. Some of the ques- 
tions suggested, that the questioners did not believe | 
that the students could complete the courses in the | 
time allotted to them. | 





W. F. Phelps spoke of the necessity that still exists 
of combining scholastic instruction with professional 
instruction. He said that the great question is to 
ascertain the minimum of scholastic instruction, and 
still accomplish the great work of Normal Schools. 
He thought Mr. Sheldon had laid down in his pre- 
paratory course too much to be accomplished in the 
time alloted, namely, twenty-one weeks. He allud- 
ed to the schools of Minnesota, saying that it had 
been officially stated, that many of the school houses 
are unfit for man or beast. 

Dr. Hart, of New Jersey, stated, that he had 
found the same difficulty in reference to the want 
of scholastic instruction. In Normal Schools in 
large cities, a higher degree of scholastic kuowledge 
can easily be required for admission. 

J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, had not yet 
made up his mind about a course of study, although 
he had been engaged in a Normal School ten years 
and had given some attention to the subject previ- 
ously. His ideal of a Normal School is one in 
which the instruction is entirely professional, but 
this ideal cannot be realized in this country, perhaps, 
for a long time to come. ‘There is a great difference 
in learning a thing to know it and lJearning a thing 
to teach it. He explained the course pursued at 
Millersville. 

R. Edwards, of Illinois, did not consider the in- 
troduction of scholastic studies an unmixed evil.— 
He did not mourn over the difficulty as some of his 
brethren. He then gave an account of the Normal 
University at Normal, a village near Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

W. D. Henkle said, that the whole discussion had 
indicated that most of the gentlemen had miscon- 
ceived the true character of a Normal School. He 
conceived that scholastic instruction was part and 
parcel of its mission; that the results would be 
greater if the Normal School had the training of 
the pupil from infancy until that pupil was sent out 
as a teacher. 

The President announced Wiekersham, Hager, 
Phelps, Hart, and Henkle as the committee on nom- 
inations. 

On motion of Dr. Hart, the Association proceeded 


| to the discussion of the second topic. 


W. 2H. Phelps stated the difficulties of procuring 
accommodations for pupils on account of the high 
price of boarding. 

J.P. Wickersham gave the practice at Millers- 
ville. The law in Pennsylvania requires that the 
Normal Schools shall each have a boarding house 
capable of accommodating three hundred boarders. 

Dr. Hart gave the experienc® at Trenton; they 
are about to adopt the Millersville plan, and have 
already introduced it to some extent. 

W. D. Henkle gave the plan adopted at Lebanon, 
Ohio, and in answer to the statement made by 
Messrs. Wickersham and Hart, that pupils could 
be managed better in boarding houses belonging to 
the school than when allowed to board in private 
families, said that the more students are watched 
the more they need to be watched. 

Dr. Hart alluded to the difference between vil- 
lages and large cities, and especially State Capitals. 

On motion of E. A. Sheldon, the discussion was 
suspended. 

After some remarks by Mr. Phelps, he moved 
that a committee of five be appointed to report at 
the next meeting on a course of study, and the neces- 
sary means of carrying it out. 

It was moved by S. R. Thompson, of the State 
Normal School at Edinboro, Pa., that the commit- 
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‘tee publish their report in the School Journals | 4,500 in twenty years, of whom but 1,500 had gradu- 
three months before the next meeting, in order that | ated, and only 500 are now teaching in the State. 
members may be better prepared to discuss it.— | He then spoke of the importance of a national bureau 
Adopted. | of education, for the purpose of collecting statistics. 

The committee reported as the subject of the| Mr. Bulkley, of Brooklyn, said we ought to learn 
evening’s discussion: The expediency of memoral- | from the action of religious bodies. Some were in 
izing the National Government on the propriety | favor of sending highly educated ministers to the 
and importance of Congress making an appropria- | South. his failed, because the ministers could not 
tion for establishing State Normal Schools, and | be obtained, nor would they be exactly suited to the 
making grants for the same, as has been done in |work. ‘The result was, that religious men and wo- 
the case of Agricultural Colleges. Discussion to | men went as colporteurs. He did not think we 








be opened by Dr. Hart. 
Adjourned to meet at 7} o’clock in the Hall of | 
Representatives. 


| 
| 


| 





Evenina Session. 


Association met pursuant to adjournment. | 

Nominating committee reported for 

President—Richard Edwards, State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Ill. Vice Presidents—D. N. Camp, | 
State Normal School, New Britain, Conn., W. F. | 
Phelps, State Normal School, Winona, Minn., J. 8. | 
Hart, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., EB. A. | 
Sheldon, Training School, Oswego, N. Y. Secretary | 
—D. B. Hagar, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. | 
Treasurer—-J.P. Wickersham, State Normal School, | 
Millersville, Pa. 

The report was accepted, and officers elected. 

The subject for discussion was then taken up. 

Dr. Hart said, that the education of the South | 
is now the great destderatum, but if Congress should | 
make grants for Normal Schools, these grants weuld 
be made to all the States, and hence the Northera | 
States would be benefitted as well as the Southern 
States. He said the grant ought to be made in 
money, rather than in land. 

D. N. Camp said, if it were made in lands, it could 
be very soon converted into money, as had been 
done in Connecticut with the grant to Agricultural 
Colleges. | 


| 


Zalmon Richards, of Washington, expressed his | 
regret, that Genefal Howard was not present. The | 
great conservative power in this nation, is the edu- 
cational power. | 

J. B. Thompson, of New York, spoke of the im- | 
portance of the subject, and hoped that whatever | 
action should be taken, no reference should be made | 
to sex or color. The future good to the negro race | 
in this country would depend on the education of 
the white trash of the South. The South needs | 
Normal Schools toteach colored teachers and white 
teachers too. While the fifty thousand teachers 
needed in the South are training, Northern teachers | 
would be needed as missionaries. 

Mr. Tilton, of Boston, spoke of the difficulties in 
the way. He said that educational matters must | 
be managed by the Southern States themselves after | 
reconstruction. He believed that Congress ought 
to confiscate the property of the leading rebels of 
the South, and appropriate the proceeds to some 
public purpose. 

Alfred Greenleaf, of Brooklyn, said that free | 
schools from the Lakes to the Gulf, for men of all 
colors, are necessary to the perpetuity of the Gov- 
ernment. He hoped the Association would never 
meet without looking to Washington for aid in this 
matter. 

Dr. Crutkshank, of Albany, was in sympathy with | 
the end, but had doubts about the means. Normal 
Schools are rather the growth of an advanced state 
of education. ‘The number of teachers that had at- 
tended the Normal School in Albany had been only | 


would gain by memorializing Congress for grants 
for Normal Schools. It is visionary to ask for such 
appropriations. We ought to go out as missionaries 
—missionaries need no diplomas. 

W. EH. Phelps did not understand the logic of the 
last two gentlemen. He spoke at length on the 
docility of black children. Where are the skilled 
missionaries to be obtained? He knew of no means 
so well adapted to furnish them as Normal Schools. 
The fault in New York, his native State, was, in not 
having more Normal Schools to furnish her 25,000 
teachers. He alluded to the establishment of the 
common schools in Massachusetts Bay Colony by 
the side of the church. Other coloniers did not 
adopt this plan, and a governor of one of these re- 
joiced that there were no free schools within its 


limits, and that the day would be far distant when 


they should be established on the soil of the Sacred 


| Dominion. Hence, the rebellion and its evil effects. 


The National Government had failed in not having 
nationalized education long ago. 

Mr. Hailman, of Louisville, Ky., said he was 
deeply impressed with the disadvantage of slave 


| aristocracy to a commen school system, but we 


should keep more closely to the subject under con- 
sideration. He was in favor of an appropriation 
only to those States that would establish a system 
of Normal Schools, embracing one school for every 
hundred or two hundred thousand inhabitants. Let 
the General Government assist the States. 

J. S. Hart said, that Congress, in the grants, 
might reserve certain rights, thus giving a kind of 
unity of action throughout the States. 

The Secretary was then called to the chair, and 
the President made an eloquent appeal in behalf of 
Normal Schools, showing how the teachers sent out 
from them reduplicate themselves wherever they 
labor ; that the good of these schools is far-reaching, 


/and must not be estimated by the bare number of 


teachers sent out by them. The grand-pupils great- 


| grand-pupils, and so on, must be put down to their 
! credit, 


Normal Schools in the South need not at 
first be of the high standard of those in the north. 
W. F’. Phelps moved that seven memorialists, re- 


| presenting as many States, be appointed to memori- 


alize Congress. 
The propriety of acting in eonneetion with the 


| National Teachers’ Association, was suggested by 
|S. S. Greene, of Rhode Island. This suggestion was 
| discussed by Phelps, of Minnesota, White, of Chi- 


eago, J. I’. Stoddard, of New York, J. B. Thomson, 
and Hart,—some being in favor of joint action, and 
others of independent action. 

Committee on Course of Study: Messrs. Camp, 
Hart, Sheldon, Phelps, and Hagar. 

Memorial Committee: Messrs. Hart, of N. Jersey 
Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, Dickinson, of Massa- 
chusetts, Sheldon, of New York, Welch, of Michi 


| gan, Henkle, of Ohio, and Camp, of Connecticut. 


Adjourned. 
RicuarD Epwarps, Pres. 
W. D. Henke, Sec. 








